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PUTNAMS AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Yangtze ‘Valley and Beyond Famous Homes of Great Britain 








AN ACCOUNT OF JOURNEYS IN CENTRAL AND WESTERN AND THEIR STORIES. Edited by A. H. Matan. Being de- 

CHINA. By ISABELLA L. BrrRD (Mrs. Bishop), author of *‘ Un. scriptions of tweive of the Famous Homes of England. Among 

beaten Tracks in Japan,” etc. ith maps and about 100 full- the writers are the Duke of Marlborough, the Duchess of Cleve- 

page illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. land, Lady Dudley, Lady Newton, Lady Warwick, Hugh 

Miss Bird is one of the most remarkable writers of the day. The Campbell, and A. H. Malan. With nearly 200 illustrations. 
famous book on Japan, published in 1876, is still considered one of the 1 vol., royal 8vo, 450 pages, gilt top, $7.50. 


most satisfactory works on the subject. ‘ 
The Famous Homes described are: 


B ? P d M — Hardwick Belvoir Castle ‘ 
enheim Chatsworth Battle Abbe 
rowning, Foet an an | oem a Battle Abbey 
A SURVEY. By EvisaBeTH LutHER Cary. With 25 photo- Penshurst Cawdor Castle Warwick Castle 
gravure iliustrations and some woodcuts. Large 8vo, gilt top, ; 
in a box, $3.75. More Colonial Homesteads 
Miss Cary has done her work well, and has contributed something to AND THEIR STORIES. By MARION HARLAND. author of 


a . ats of the ce ry. . - . Cm , 
the popular understanding of one of the great poets of the century “Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories.” ‘“ Where 


By the same author: thosts Walk,” etc, With 80 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 
TENNYSON: HIS HOMES, HIS FRIENDS AND HIS PARTIAL CONTENTS 
WORK. With 18 photogravure illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.75 Johnson Hall, Johnstown, N. Y.—La Chaumiere du Prairie, near Lexington, 
Ky.—Morven, the Stockton Homestead, Princeton, N. J.—Scotia, the Glen * 
ter House, poeneney, N. Y.—Two Schuyler Homesteads, Albany, N. Y. 
sghoregan Manor, the Carroll Homestead, Mary’and—-The Ridgely House, 
Romance of the Feudal Chateaux Dovers Dek Other “Old Dover’ Stories and’ Flouses— Belmont” Hall, near 


By EvizaBetH W.CHAMPNEY With 40 photogravure and other Smyrna, Del. 


iliustrations. Large 8vo. 

Mrs. Champney writes sympathetically concerning the ruins of these 
chateaux and the traditions which cling to them. Some of these tradi- 
tions were told to her by simple people on the spot; others she has derived 
from the old chronicles. 

























Uniform with the above : 
SOME COLONIAL HOMESTEADS and Their Stories. 


With 87 illustrations. vo, gilt top, $3.00 


American Historic Towns 


Love-Letters of a Musician Pare wee So We 
By MyrtLe REED. 8vo, gilt top, $1 75. SHaw. With over 150 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3 50. none 
A collection of imaginary epistles addressed by a young violinist to CONTENTS 

A hp Ee Se a Tarytown Piatra 

inspiration for both his art and his love. Miss Reed has suited the mood Schenectady Now Vek —— sa 

of each letter to a musical theme. Newburgh Buffalo Wilmington 


Uniform with the above: 
’ ’ HISTORIC TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND 
Sleepy- Time Stories With 166 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


By Maun B. Boorn (Mrs. Ballington Booth). With a preface 
by CHauncey M. Depew. Illustrated by Maup HUMPHREY. Little Journeys to the Homes of 


8vo, gilt top, $1.50. Seen 
: 4 . 1d. ; EMINENT PAINTERS. By ELsert Huspearp With por- 
Dr. Depew writes in his preface: “In the dreary desert of child-lore, it traits and other illustrations. 16mo, gilt top, $1 75. po 


is like an oasis to the thirsty soul to find so bright, loving, and natural an 


interpreter and instructor as Mrs. Ballington Booth. . . . In putting CONTENTS 
into print for others these treasures of her own nursery she has made all ’ tintin 
children her debtors.” Michael Angelo Titian Ary Scheffer 
Rembrandt Fortuny Gustave Dore 
ar Fat Satone Jean Francois Millet 
’ rnest eissonier oshua R Ids 
A History of the People of the yen tes oem ol nun Reynokde 
Previous “ Little Journeys”: 
Netherlands 1. FAMOUS WOMEN 
By Perrus JOHANNES BLOK, Ph. D., Professor of Dutch His- 2. GOOD MEN AND GREAT 
tory in the University of Leyden. Translated by Oscar A. 3. AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Brerstapt and Ruta Putnam. To be completed in three or 4. AMERICAN STATESMEN 
four parts. 8vo, with maps, each Part $2 50. 


aug From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Fifteenth Literary Hearthstones 
entury. 
STUDIES OF THE HOME LIFE OF CERTAIN WRITERS AND 


Part Il. From the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century to 1559. THINKERS. By MARION HARLAND, Put dy spl Bon 
Professor B. D. Best of Amersfoort, Holland, writes: “One of the very volumes each in boxes. Fully illustrated, i6mo, gilt top, 

best works upoe its wy oct. It apne ed what ° matory should be, $1.50; per set, $3.00. 

namely, a record not of the fortunes or misfortunes of reigning princes or 

eeaionen, or of mere narrative of battles, but a history of the devel- 1. CHARLOTTE BRONTE AT HOME 

opment of the people.” 2. WILLIAM COWPER 
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The NATION ia sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues. 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F.. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A. Delille, 
Langham Hotel. 





Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M48 40k 0UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Mrs. GzorGE A. CaswkLt., Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Studentsare 
prepares for College. 





DisTRict oF CoLumMBIA (Chevy Chase P. O., Ma, ). 
'HEVY CHASE 
French and English School for Girls. Suburb of 
Washington. a me he Janguage of the house. 
Bou ieny, Priuci pe. 
Mise C. PETTIGREW, Asst. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W.Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Gre. —87th year will begin September 

28, 71899. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBvRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Aanoviate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. ‘1 1899. Prepares for ehens. Heads 
of f Behool, Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss 8. B. CARTER. 


‘Massacnvenrrts, E Boston. 
eee UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F.B. Knapp, 8.B. (M. TS 





Ouro, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Students prepared for college. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens t Bept. 28. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa, 





Sc HOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, poaren. MASS. 

24th Year Opens October 2 1899. 

Instructors—E.C. TARBELL, PF. Ww. BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting; ae 
PRATT, Modelling; MR MRS. WM. STONE. Decora- 
tive Desi i ERSON, Anatomy; A. K. 
CROSS, a, Pres use of Museum Galle- 
ries. Pai ‘oreign Scholarship for men and 
women. Helen Hamblen oe Ten Free 
Scholarships. = prizes in money or circulars 
and terms addr 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE H. THANE MILLER 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 16a.) 

School of Language, Literature, History, and A 
Three courses leading to graduation with di ee 
vemees preparation. Elective courses of study. Teach- 
ers all gollege aduates. Preparation for foreign 
travel. Family iim ~~ in number. 

Address rs. H. THANE MILLER, 

Lenox pines Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 


FORESTRY SCHOOL, 
At Biltmore, N. C. 


For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate, 


SALEM, MASS., 2 Chestnut Street. 
MISS A. C. DRAPER’S SCHOOL. 


Junior, Classical, and General Courses, The Principal 
will receive a few girls as members of her family. 
lem’s situation, the advantages of its Museum, he in- 
terest of its citizens in history A b and its nearness 
to Boston, make it an ideal place for education. 


RHINELAND—A School for Girls. 
72-84 Hooker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For circulars, address CHARLES E. yam, Principal, 
summer r address, Cotult, Mass 

















NEW YORK CITY. 


SYMS SCHOOL. 


ROBERT H. SYMS. WM. C. SIMMONS. 
(Both formerly of Berkeley School), 
Opens Oct 2, at 22 West 4gth Street. 


TSS ROBERTS, successor to Miss 








Walker, School for Giris. ne October 3d. 
Bindergartes, Primary, Academic ol College prepara- 
Ciasses for Boys, A limited number of 


asses, 
rodaent students received, 148 Madison Avenue. 





Teachers, etc. 


PPLICATIONS ADDRESSED TO 
the undersigned will be received up to January 1 
ay! for the penne of Pan ag 2 of Chemistry and 
f Lecturer on Chemis n the University of Toronto. 
The salary attached to ¢ ; Professorship ts 8 $2,500, ris- 
ing by annual increments to $3,200. The salary attach- 
- to ee gi500. is $1, 006, vans A 7 anneal incre- 
™ducation Depart 

Toronto, October 1 


OUR VEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc , reduced 
to lesé than one ual by private instruction. 
Pamphiet free Rey. WM. WEBE 
Belleville, Ml. 





8, 
mete Minister. of Education. 
1899. 








Bg a W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bdg. , Minneapolis 
780 Cooper r Bdg. ., Denver. 525 Stims’n Bk, Los Angeles 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’ket St. ,San Francisco 





LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all es with oanipetens’ teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





Cas RM ERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
GENCY. Oldest and best inows in the U. 8. 
Batabitened 1855. E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 





Travel. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
~ “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
nstamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First cabin, winter, $40 and up. Splendid new 
steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet in length, 
now in service. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


PARIS in 1900. 


A word to the wise. Make sure of agg a and ho- 
tel accommodations now, at fair ra in_ personally 
conducted parties. Pennsylvania, New "york. Ohio, In- 
diana Christian Endeavor Unions, and other State or- 
FORD tot have already booked with us. THE CRAW 

D TOURS, Home Office, 610 Tremont Building, 
Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York; 1011 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 











EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
Cart LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Li 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern 
capers. Equipped with modern appointments; 


PARIS. 
Langue et Littérature Francaise. Lecons. 
Direction pour études durant hy on & Paris, par 
Licencié-és-Lettres de la Faculté d 
Kort re: L, MOUTO, 1 quai Vottaire, Paris. 


HEATH'S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Tapers; -FIVE volumes on the history, art, and prac- 
of education. Full descriptive price- list, and 
tan Pedgogy on “ Prefessional Reading” *and * Herbar- 
,” free on request, 
D. ¥.4 HEATH & CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDO 


BOSTON, 


Study and Practice of Preach in School 
IN THREE PAR 
By L. C. Boname, 258 South ‘th St.,Philadelphia 
A carefully graded course, meetin, » ulrements for 
entrance an at college. 
tion and thorough drill in } Prppanennston and Grammar. 
From well-made 


“A es. Teach- 
ere and —_— will find the ‘three books helpful a and inte- 


K INDE RGARTEN supPLiges 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 Kast 14th 8t., N. Y¥. 
Send for New Catalogue. 





tice in conversa- 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Second Year Latin 


Part I.—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part II.—Selections 
from Cesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Professor J. B. Greenovenr of Har- 
vard University, B. L. D’Oogx, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan 
State Normal ar Ypsilanti,and M. Grant Danie.i, formerly Princi 
pal of Chauncy-Halli School, Boston. 685 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 


Davis’s Physical Geography 


By Wiiu1AM M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted by WiLiam H. Snyper, Master in Science in Worcester 
Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry 


Revised. By G. A. Wentworts. Half morocco. 473 pages. $1.25 


Old English Idyls 


Edited by Joun Lesiiz Hatt, Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in the College of William and Mary. 


Auswahl aus Luthers Deutschen Schriften 


Edited py W. H. Carrutna, Professor of German Language and Literature 
in the University of Kansas. 362 pages. $1.00. International Modern 
Language Series. 


Cairns’s Introduction to Rhetoric 


By Witu1am B. Carrns, Instructor in English in the University of Wis- 
consin. 272 pages. 90 cents. 


Caesar and Pompey in Greece 


Selections from ‘‘ Caesar’s Civil War.” Book III. Edited by E. H. Arner- 
TON, Master in the Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 158 pages. 45 cents 
Latin and Greek School Classics. 


| An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of 





Literary Criticism 


By Caares Mitts Gayiey, Professor of the English Language and Lite 
rature in the University of California, and Frep Newron Scott, Junior 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. Vol. L., The Bases io 
Aesthetics and Poetics. S87 pages. 31.5 


Representative Poems of Burns and Carlyle’s Essay 
on Burns 


Edited by Cuaries L. Hanson, Instructor in English in the Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston. 189 pages. 40 cents. Standard English Classics 


Ball’s Starland Revised Edition. Printed from New Plates 
Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir 


Rosert 8S. Baty, Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 376 pages. Illustrated 
$1.00 
3 : 


Ovid. Selections 


Edited by Wittiam T. Peck, Principal of Classical High School, Provi 
dence, R. 1. Latin and Greek School Classics. 


Practical Exercises in Elementary Meteorology 


By Rosert De C. Warp, Instructor in Climatology in Harvard U niversity 


Biological Lectures Series 


Delivered at the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Holl. Volume for 
1898. 343 pages. $2.75. 


Homer’s Iliad. BOOKS XIX-XxxIV. 


By Epwarp Bb. Ciapp, Professor of Greek in the University of California 
441 pages. $1.75. College Series of Greek Authors 


Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent, postpaid, on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTS William Lloyd Garrison, 


ENGLISH EDITION 


Fust Out 
Rembrandt. 


Van Dyck. 


1805-1879. 





The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits. views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (till recently published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 


159 ILLUSTRATIONS, - = $1.50 55 ILLUSTRATIONS, - $1.50 | price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


I. RAPHAEL, $1.50 Il. HOLBEIN, $1.50 


price for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products ofthe American press. 


“A masterpiece of modern historical biography 
To call the work a mine of information 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 B’way, N. Y., Publishers | 2 veilarranged library in whlch attendant bans 


are always present to point the way to the exact 





thing wanted. . Finally, the work, while as 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 
By Prof. PAUL BERCY. 





Le Francais Pratique 


12mo, 191 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures Faciles. 
Pour |’Etude du Francais. Cloth, 256 pages, $1.00. 





instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 


Ch ARUN PE oa cece pence carsncrts tceectonss 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. that toa father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 


ee It will be a standard work of reference.” 
Charleston News and Courier 


“In fact, Southern history is not complete with 
out this work.”—Atlanta Constitution 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 





however, is its justice."’—Atlantic Monthly 








La Langue Francaise. 


Ire Partie. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages, $1.25. By Mabel Humbert. 


sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 





CONTINENTAL CHIT-CHAT. 
White & Co., London. 
uite full of capital stories, brightly told.” “A 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- good companion to Baedeker."—Now For’ Herais. 
oat Of Leading Booksellers and 


GRENTANO, a2 Union Square, How York. 


8g1 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. Authors 
OOKS, SECOND-HAND AND NEW, 


Br varia and Rare. Books bought. Catalogue 
a E. W. Jounson, 2 E, 44d 8t., N.Y. 





*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt af 
price by the pubitahers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston AND New York. 


We are constantly on 
the alert for good BOOK . , 
mennetel, ” gleniations THE FIRST NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
or body If embodying | The Babylonian Talmud in English. 

sufficient merit, we pub- Section Festivals. ges vols., containing thirteen 
lish on liberal terms. tractates, just out. $3.00 pervol, Write for prospectus. 





EASTERN PUB. CO., 61 Court 8t., Boston, Mass. New Taimud Publishing Co., 1332 sth Ave., N.Y. 


mene, come 4 
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“Donald G. Mitchell is one of the most delightful of ramblers in the highways and byways of 


literature.’—Netw York TRIBUNE. 


American Lands and Letters 


NEW VOLUME. LEATHER-STOCKING TO POE’S RAVEN. 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL. (“Ik Marvel.”) 
With 150 illustrations. Octavo, $2.50. 


“*A book which will not only be welcomed by his thousands of old readers, but is likely to win more thousands of new ones 


for him.’’—New York Mail and Express. 


e V R. MITCHELL, as we have said, is a veteran, perhaps the veteran, of American letters. His first book was pub- 

| lished in 1847; his latest, not his last, as we find reason in his preface to infer, now lies before us, warm from the 
press, quickened with alert and unflagging sympathy with men and books, a little shaded with a certain wistful, half-diffi- 
dent regret for the worthies and standards of long ago, but written in a vein of intrinsic grace and charm that even the 
most ‘ contemporaneous ’-minded of the generation whose spokesman is Kipling may well relish.’’—TZbe Diad. 


** This volume and the companion work covering the period from the MAYFLOWER fo Rip VAN WINKLE. 


2 vols., Svo. 


In a box, $5.00. 








LETTERS OF SIDNEY LANIER 


Selections from his Correspondence, 1866 1881. With two portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 
‘This volume is made up of the letters of Sidney Lanier addressed to H. Gibson Peacock and Paul Hamilton Hayne; a series of letters to his 


wife regarding his impressions, both as a listener and as a performer of music; and the letters which 


between Bayard Taylor and Mr. 


Lanier. The book has a decided autobiographic value, the portrait of Lanier’s personality unconsciously drawn by himself being complete and 


finely shaded. 


By the Author of ‘‘ WILD ANIMALS 1 HAVE KNOWN.” 





THE TRAIL OF THE SANDHILL STAG 


By Ernest Seton THOMPSON. With eight full page illustrations (one in color), and numerous marginal drawings by the author. 


Square 8vo, $1.50. 


*,* Yapan Edition of the above, limited to 250 copies, bound in leather. $6.00 net. 


‘A more delightful bit of impressionist work, subtle word-painting and that best of all teaching which conveys its lesson unconsciously is not 
often found. Itisareproof of the blood thirst in the hunter, a plea for the harmless and gentle denizen of the forest and mountain, a sermon 


which Buddha might have preached, and a marvel of artistic creation a.l 


in one.”’—Chicago Evening Post. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD NEW YORK 
By CBARLES HEMSTREET, Illustrated by Ernest C Peixotto. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


The pages of this volume are replete with reminiscence, and reveal the quaint and picturesque town of the past gradually assuming its present 
metropolitan aspect. It is a pocket history of the city recorded in its monuments—a miniature panorama of the vicissitudes of its various districts 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorized translation from the second German 
edition by Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph.D.,. Instructor in Philosophy io Tufts College. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


The most important contribution of the year to English philosophical literature. The work aims to give the student an pei into early Greek 


and communities, 


and Roman philosophies through the history of affairs. Aside from its 
great brilliancy and power from a literary point of view. 


historical merit, its accuracy and thorough scholarship, it is a work of 





THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD 
In Ancient and Modern Thought. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., 

Professor of Free Church College, Glasgow. (The Gifford 

Lectures for 1898,) Second Series. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


An answer to the historical inquiry: ‘“‘What have the wisest thought 
on the great theme of the Moral Order of the Universe in its reality and 
essential nature?’ The recent death of Dr. Bruce adds a pathetic in- 
terest to this last work from his pen. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


CAN I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER? 


By W. N. CLarKg, D.D, author of ‘An Outline of Christian 
Theology.” 12mo, $1.00. } 

A series of lectures which Dr. Clarke delivered at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Theology this year. The subjects, which are treated with 
a clearness of style and breadth of sympathy characteristic of the au- 
thor, deal with the practical argument for the Being of God, Divine 
Personality, the relation between God and Man, and the moral effect of 
the Doctrine of God. 


IMPORTANT SERIES. 





THE MESSAGES OF THE LATER PROPHETS 


Vol. If. in Tok MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE. Edited by Prof. F, K. 
SaNpERS of Yale and Prof C. F. Kent of Brown Univer- 
sity. Square 16mo, $1 25 net. 


In this new series emphasis is placed neon the concise, forcible, and 
realistic interpretation of the Bible, A scho *, 4 yet popular peregorese 
of each book is given in plain and expressive English. Of the first vol- 
ume The Outlook said: “It is a valuable addition to the rapidly augment- 
ing apparatus for Biblical study.” 


BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS 


Their Life and Customs. By the Rev. A H. Saycs. Profes- 
sor of Assyriology at Oxford. (Vol. I. of The Semitic Series.) 
12mo, $1.25 net. 

The first volume ina new series edited by Professor James A. Craig of 
the University of Michigan, Congne’ to present in brief and compact 
form a knowledge of the more important facts in the history of the 
Semitic family. Professor Sayce’s name is a guarantee of the excellence 
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The Week. 


Scoffers may question the President's 
dignity, or even his political wisdom, in 
campaigning through the Western wilds; 
but no one can deny that he is doing 
his canvassing in the highest style of the 
country politician. Only long experience 
at county fairs could give Mr. McKinley 
such easy and subtle grace of flattery. 
His speech at Hoopston, Ill. (Query, 
Whoopston?),on Wednesday week wasa 
real model of its kind. He had seen many 
happy and intelligent people in the course 
of his travels, but really the Hoopstoni- 
ans were a leetle the finest lot of folks he 
had yet met. Imagine the happy and intel- 
ligent Hoopstonian grin! Just think of 
it—the President said so; and he knew 
that our principal industry here is can- 
ning, and congratulated us on using 
American tin, and hoped we should all 
have employment at fair wages, and 
good crops at fair prices. It was a great 
day for Hoopston. And yet unlucky De 
Lome was sent out of the country for 
saying that Mr. McKinley was a good 
“mixer’’ (populachero) ! 














In the interval of waving the flag, 
blessing the home, and greeting the dear 
children, the President of the United 
States on Friday taunted Aguinaldo with 
having taken a “bribe” from the Span- 
iards. Now this same President sent 
to the Senate on January 4, 1899, a 
treaty of peace with Spain, and “ac- 
companying papers.” One of these was 
a report on the Philippines by Major- 
Gen. F. V. Greene, U. S. V., and in the 
course of it that officer referred to the 
alleged bribe-taking only to speak of 
“the very honorable position taken by 
Aguinaldo.” He resisted, says Gen. 
Greene, an attempt to divide among the 
insurgents, according to rank, the sum 
paid by Spain, and “claimed that the 
money was a trust fund, and was to 
remain on deposit until it was seen 
whether the Spaniards would carry out 
their promised reforms, and, if they fail- 
ed to do so, it was to be used to defray 
the expenses of a new insurrection.” 
Thus we see that Mr. McKinley pub- 
lished in advance the exposure of the 
stale calumny which he has now seen 


fit to repeat. 





While President McKinley was recit- 
ing to his audience at Minneapolis on 
Thursday a list of the acquisitions of ter- 
ritory made by the United States at va- 
rious times since the foundation of the 
Government, and promising all sorts of 
blessings to the Filipinos in the fulness 





of time, certain citizens of Philadelphia, 
not a very great number, but of great 
importance by virtue of their character 
and services, met together to form an 
“American League.” Ex-Senator Ed- 
munds, Mr. Herbert Welsh, and Mr. 
George G. Mercer were foremost in the 
list. They set forth in a single para- 
graph the objects of their organization, 
which they declare to be: 

“To maintain the truths set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence and to oppose 
the expansion and establishment of the do- 
minion of the United States by conquest or 
otherwise over unwilling peoples in any part 
of the globe, and at the present time to pro- 
mote such measures by Congress as shall 


terminate hostile operations against the 
people of the Philippine Islands, who wish 


of the United States, the peace, liberty, and 
order of just republican government.” 

Now observe the difference between this 
simple declaration of the truths of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
long, rambling, and pointless speech of 
the President of the United States de- 
livered on the same day at Minneapolis. 
Mr. McKinley was voluble in promises 
of doing good to such of the Filipinos 
as shall be alive at the end of the pre- 
sent war. He promised to promote their 
material interests and to advance them 
in the path of civilization. He said that 
they should not be governed as vassals, 
or serfs, or slaves, but on the contrary 
should have a government of liberty re- 
gulated by law, etc. He promised them 
everything except the one thing that 
Senator Edmunds, Herbert Welsh, and 
their colleagues ask for them—that is, 
the right to form their own gov- 
ernment. He promised them a gov- 
ernment “honestly administered.” This, 
coming from the man who appointed 
Saylor consul at Matanzas at the bid- 
ding of Matt Quay, who debauched the 
civil service to enable Hanna to control 
the Ohio convention, is too painful to be 
even laughed at. 


That gleaming knife of the trained di- 
plomatist of the Tribune was plunged 
once more into the vitals of William 
McKinley on Tuesday, by way of Colum- 
bus. The readers of the Tribune were 
told that the President has “gone to the 
rescue” of his party in his home State; 
that good results are expected from his 
visit because “he is a wise and adroit 
leader, particularly in his own behalf’; 
that crowds always rush to hear a Pre- 
sident speak, and “devour every word 
he utters,” because “his exalted position 
endows his speeches with a deep mean- 
ing, no matter what their import.”’ What 
a fine circumlocutory way that is of say- 
ing that William McKinley sometimes 
makes remarks that would not be consi- 
dered worth listening to if he were not 
President. Then there is Hanna. The 





same knife that goes smoothly into Me- 
Kinley passes into Hanna with a thrust 
truly venomous. The fight in the State 
“is practically an anti-McKinley-Hanna 
fight because the President loyally sus- 
tains Mr. Hanna at every turn,” though 
Hanna is “an adroit politician and good 
organizer’’ whose ‘“‘personal following in 
Ohio is of small proportions and infini- 
tesimal weight,” and who “in a popular 
election in his own county would simply 
be nowhere.” In fact, he is the “obscure 
Hanna, an unknown political quantity,” 
raised by the President to his present 
political altitude. Well, well! Who can 
be the correspondent in Ohio’s modest 


| capital to whom the editor of the party's 
to govern themselves, and to aid in secur- | 
ing to them, through the friendly assistance | 


chief organ allows such extraordinary 
freedom of expression? 





There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion as to the right name for the mili- 
tary proceedings in the Philippines. The 
McKinley Administration has strongly 
opposed the use of the word “war.” It 
has been earnestly insisted that it is 
only an “insurrection,” or a “revolt,” 
which is in progress. The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration at Albany, however, has of- 
ficially decided that it is war. A law 
was passed by the Legislature of 1898, 
which provided that, “whenever, in time 
of war,” any qualified elector of this 
State is in the actual military service of 
the State or of the United States, and 
consequently absent from his election 
district, such absent elector shall be en- 
titled to vote as fully as if he were pres- 
ent at his place of residence; and elab- 
orate provisions were made for the re- 
gistry by the Secretary of State of the 
electors so absent in the war, and for 
the receipt of their ballots in the field. A 
year ago, the United States was still tech- 
nically at war with Spain, the treaty of 
peace not having then been ratified, and 
the right of such soldiers to vote was 
clear. But this fall they have no right 
to vote unless this is also a “time of 
war.” The Roosevelt Administration 
has settled the question by making all 
the necessary arrangements for furnish- 
ing ballots to New York soldiers in the 
Philippines. So it is now offictaily cor- 
rect to speak of the war in the Philip- 
pines. 


The authorities at Washington permit 
the news to come out that the situation 
of affairs in Manila is very critical, that 
an outbreak among the poorer elements 
of the population on Sunday was pre- 
vented only by vigorous measures, taken 
in accordance with a warning which had 
been brought to the military authorities. 
Why are the poorer classes dissatisfied 
with the blessings of American rule that 
Gen. Otis is giving them? In his latest 
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contribution to the Congregationalist 
the Rev. Peter MacQueen says that the 
“Americans have kept the old Spanish 
taxes in all their wanton rigor’; that 
the “Filipinos of Manila pay higher 
taxes now than they did in the worst 
days of Weyler”; that the Americans 
“have revived many obsolete taxes, and 
are collecting them with terrific rigor,” 
and that in the American army “there 
have been scoundrels who have gone into 
private houses dressed in soldiers’ uni- 
forms, and have demanded from the poor 
wretches a tax, which they spent in the 
neighboring saloon.” Thig finds con- 
firmation in a San Francisco dispatch 
to the Tribune of Monday, containing an 
account which a Manila correspondent 
has sent to the Hong Kong Mail. “Mur- 
ders, robberies, and crimes of every de- 
scription are greater than before.” Yet 
it was only on Saturday that President 
McKinley told the people of North Da- 
kota: “Our flag is there. Wherever that 
standard is raised, whether in the East- 
ern or Western Hemisphere, it stands 
for liberty, civilization, and humanity.” 





It is a curious fact that, while all the 
indications promise Bryan’s renomina- 
tion next year, his especial friends be- 
have as though they were in much doubt 
about it, and are ready to disregard all 
precedents in order to insure the choice 
of delegates to the national convention 
who will support him. In Massachusetts 
George Fred Williams insisted that dele- 
gates should be chosen by the recent 
State convention months before the na- 
tional convention is called, and in vio- 
lation of the rule by which heretcfore 
all of the delegates from the State, ex- 
cept those “at large,” have been named 
by conventions in’ the various Congres- 
sional districts. Now it is announced 
that prominent Bryanites will urge the 
Democratic national committee to 
change the basis of representation in 
the convention so that, instead of two 
delegates being elected from each Con- 
gressional district, and four at large 
from each State, all the delegates will 
be elected at large, in proportion to the 
vote cast for Bryan at the last Presi- 
dential election, the ratio being one dele- 
gate for each 10,000 Bryan votes—pro- 
vided that each Congressional district in 
a State get at least one delegate. Any- 
body can ses at a glance that the effect 
of this would be to diminish the size 
of the delegations from those Bastern 
States in which Bryanism is weak, and 
proportionally to enlarge the power of 
those Southern and Western States in 
which Bryanism is strongest. The queer- 
est thing about such a movement to 
force Bryan's renomination is, that there 
does not sevwm to be any need of it. 





‘Speaker Henderson, as we shall be 
calling him so soon that the title may 





already be anticipated, is a shrewd poli- 
ticlan, and a good many leaders in both 
parties who have been worried by the 
Trust issue will envy his skill in dis- 
posing of it. Of course, Mr. Henderson 
is “down on Trusts,” and of course he 
holds that something ought to be done 
about them. He thinks that the best 
way would be to have Federal legisla- 
tion, so that the treatment of these com- 
binations might be uniform throughout 
the nation. But, in order to secure such 
Federal legislation, more power must be 
given to Congress than he is able to 
find in the Constitution of the United 
States, and consequently that instrument 
must be amended. Mr. Henderson ad- 
mits that it would be “no easy task to 
frame such a constitutional amendment, 
and to legislate thereunder so as to reach 
the desired results, without too much cen- 
tralization of power in the general gov- 
ernment, and without encroaching upon 
the power of the States’; but he believes 
that a proper amendment can be drawn 
up and passed by Congress, and that 
the States would promptly ratify it. In- 
cidentally this policy would remove the 
Trust issue from politics during the two 
or three years which would be the short- 
est time for carrying through the amend- 
ment programme, so that Mr. Hender- 
son’s scheme is the shrewdest way of get- 
ting it out of the next national campaign 
that anybody has yet suggested. 





The Speaker of the next House, by 
the way, has no sympathy whatever with 
the idea which has been advocated by 
many prominent Republican. politicians 
and newspapers of late, that something 
effective can be done to cripple the 
Truststhrough Congressional legislation, 
by removing the protection of the tariff 
from those which profit by it. The no- 
tion of “tampering with the tariff” for 
any purpose is intolerable to Mr. Hen- 
derson. He cannot abide “free trade,” 
even to check monopoly. He asks what 
would be the effect of free trade, even 
when applied to protected combinations 
in this country, and replies that “clearly 
the result will be to have the foreign 
Trusts and combinations of capital get 
the American market, instead of those 
of our own country.” He therefore con- 
cludes that this is not the remedy. “Let 
us,” he says, “absolutely control by law, 
firmly and wisely, the aggregated capital 
of our own country, but let our own cap- 
ital, with our own labor, furnish what is 
needed by our own people.” Ex-Senator 
Washburn of Minnesota, the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, the Philadelphia Ledger, 
the Hartford Courant, and the other Re- 
publican advocates of tariff legislation to 
check Trusts, thus have notice served 
upon them that their “free-trade” agita- 


‘tion will receive no favor in the next 


Congress. 
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ment’s attitude in reference to the war in 
the Transvaal published on Thursday 
is most commendable. It puts an end to 
all thought of our meddling with a mat- 
ter that does not concern us—meddling 
by word of mouth or otherwise. Our 
taking charge of British interests at 
Pretoria in a diplomatic way signifies no- 
thing except a disposition to return an 
act of courtesy which Great Britain ex- 
tended to us during our war with Spain. 
It will be remembered that our Minister 
to France, the Hon. E. B. Washburne, 
took charge of the German interests at 
Paris during the Franco-Prussian war. 
England seems to be much cheered by 
evidence that American opinion is on 
her side in this war. For this favor she 
must thank the Transvaal itself. If 
Great Britain had fired the first gun, the 
case would have been widely different, 
but even in that case we could not have 
meddled with the affair even by word of 
mouth without the request of both par- 
ties. The result of the war will be the 
loss by the Transvaal of the Johannes- 
burg district, the gold-bearing range, if 
nothing more, and this will perhaps be 
a good thing for the world. What will 
happen to the Orange Free State will 
depend upon her own acts. She had ao 
quarrel with Great Britain. If she seeks 
one without provocation, she must ac- 
cept the consequences. Here again Mr. 
Chamberlain finds his enemies working 
for him. 





Senator Jones of Arkansas, who re- 
turned from Europe last week, and re- 
ported that, during his travels on the 
other side of the ocean the last few 
months, he had “not been able to see 
that there is any great material pros- 
perity among the agricultural and simi- 
lar classes” in the United States, must 
be interested in the reports as to traffic 
on-transportation lines throughout the 
country. Not only have the railroads 
been doing an enormous business for 
months, but there is now such a car- 
famine as never was before known. The 
leading companies cannot “beg, borrow, 
or steal’ cars enough to carry the freight 
which is thrust upon them, and shippers 
are ready to pay higher rates if they 
can only have their freight moved. There 
is a like scarcity of boats on the great 
lakes, as the boom in iron has caused 
an unprecedented demand for the car- 
riage of iron ore by water, and the 
steamers have little.room left for grain 
and provisions. A prominent railroad 
man is quoted as saying that there is 
now enough business in sight to keep 
every railroad car busy for months to 
come. Mr. Jones will soon find that 
the country is prosperous, and that all 
classes are sharing in its prosperity. 
The only thing left for him and the rest 
of the Bryanites is to claim that the 
universal prosperity is due to the gene- 
ral belief that Bryan will be elected Pre- 
sident in 1900, That would not be much 
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more ridiculous than the Republican 
claim that it is due to the Dingley tariff 
of 1897. 





An enormous excess of merchandise 
exports over imports between 1896 and 
1899 not only counterbalanced continu- 
ous return of American securities from 
abroad, and remittance of $141,000,000 
gold within twelve months, but left, af- 
ter this, a foreign credit balance in our 
favor, estimated at not less than $100,- 
000,000. As 1899 opened, the American 
export trade fully maintained the un- 
precedented volume of the preceding 
year. It thus became a highly interest- 
ing question how the international set- 
tlements of the new year would be ef- 
fected. An end must come, of course, 
to the supply of American shares and 
bonds for sale by Europe, and it was 
hardly probable that another wholesale 
draft on Europe’s gold reserves would 
be willingly contemplated. The fact 
that, in 1880, a very similar period in 
American commerce and finance, Eu- 
rope’s settlement was effected through 
increase of $222,000,000 in merchandise 
imports for the year, following rapid 
advances in American commercial prices, 
suggested the possibility of similar re- 
sults this season. As against this sug- 
gestion, it was objected that American 
commodity prices in 1899 had not, like 
those of 1880, gone above parity with 
foreign prices. Instead of that, our own 
prices had been slow to move, and were 
still at or below the foreign level. This 
fact, it was contended, would prevent a 
wholesale expansion of the import trade. 
Events have proved that although the 
premises of this argument were correct, 
the conclusion was mistaken. Saturday’s 
Treasury report on last’ month’s for- 
eign commerce shows that in the nine 
first months of 1899 our import of for- 
eign merchandise, as compared with 1898, 
increased $110,000,000. During the past 
two months alone there was an in- 
crease of nearly forty millions. 





It is not, however, manufactured im- 
ports which have provided most of this 
increased trade. The last classified 
statement published by the Treasury— 
that for August—showed an increase in 
manufactured imports, for the year to 
that date, of barely seven million dollars. 
One great part of the increase has come, 
as is natural in the active state of do- 
mestic manufacture, from heavier re- 
ceipts of foreign raw material for Ame- 
rican mills; another very considerable 
part, from increased import of articles 
of luxury, for which the prosperity of 
our people assured a market. The net 
result is, that although our exports still 
substantially exceed our imports, the 
monthly credit balance on foreign trade 
account is much reduced, and Hurope 
has managed to avoid heavy remittances 
of gold, éven in the recent New York 





“money squeeze.” The episode has theo- 
retical as well as practical interest, in 
showing how international finance au- 
tomatically adjusts itself. A lucky ac- 
cident of nature creates for one country 
an unprecedented credit balance in ex- 
change, and the same cause brings about 
great increase in that country’s avail- 
able capital. But such surplus capital 
is immediately used for investment in 
securities or for purchase of personal 
luxuries and necessities. The one pro- 
cess raises the price of stocks and bonds, 
the other raises the price of merchan- 
dise; the higher bid increases the flow 
of securities and merchandise from 
abroad, and in the end a balance is fair- 
ly struck again. 





The adjournment of the Mazet com- 
mittee till October 31, or till the close 
of the campaign, without calling Gen. 
Tracy, is a confession of partisan con- 
trol which is fatal. The General should 
have been put on the stand at the earli- 
est possible moment after his arrival in 
this country a week ago. Instead of 
summoning him, the committee has 
spent a week in inquiring into all sorts 
of matters except the Ramapo swindle, 
although that was the one subject which 
commanded popular interest and was the 
one which the committee had made the 
loudést promises to probe to the bottom, 


“There can be only one explanation of 


their conduct, and that is that Platt 
would not permit them to compel Gen. 
Tracy’s attendance. The General has 
been from the outset of the Ramapo 
inquiry the man above all others from 
whom the public wished to hear. He 
was in at the beginning of the job, he 
took it with him into the Platt Family 
Law Firm, and he stayed with it pretty 
closely till Lauterbach and Dutcher 
came in and induced Tammany to take 
it up. As the Tribune said on Friday, 
the committee “traced the Tammany 
deals into the offices of Gen. Tracy, Mr. 
Lauterbach, Mr. Dutcher, and indirectly 
into that of Mr. Platt himself. There 
they are, and there they will remain— 
unless Mr. Platt and the committee re- 
move them. They cannot do it by run- 
ning away.” They have decided to run 
away rather than follow the trails any 
further, and upon that decision there 
can be only one verdict. The Old Man 
was afraid that the trail would pass the 
doorway of his private office, and so 
he gave orders to the committee to ad- 
journ and leave Gen. Tracy uncalled. 
As he himself remarked a few days ago, 
the committee had become a “mighty 
dangerous” body, and the sooner they 
adjourned the better.” ~ Ps. 
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The result of the first, long-delayed 
yacht race between Columbia and Sham- 
rock on Monday seems to settle two 
points conclusively: first, that the Ame- 
rican boat is decidedly the faster of the 








two in ordinary light sailing conditions, 
and, secondly, that it is extremely dan- 
gerous to put much faith In the mass 
of what it is now the newspaper fashion 
to call expert nautical opinion. Certain- 
ly, thus far, all the speculations of the 
most confident prophets have been upset 
in a manner which would be rather ri- 
diculous if it was not so eminently sat- 
isfactory. So far as can be judged, there 
were no flukes about the struggle, and 
it seems clear that in a moderately light 
and steady wind Columbia going to wind- 
ward can outpoint her adversary rapid- 
ly and continuously, while in running be- 
fore the wind she is at least her equal 
if not somewhat her superior. There 
were indications of both these facts in 
all the preliminary trials, but no at- 
tention was paid to them by the the- 
orists who founded their conclusions 
solely upon imperfect observations of 
the contours of the yachts. Of course, 
Shamrock is a fast boat, and may yet do 
much better in such conditions of wind 
and water as may be best suited to her 
model, but obviously there has been no 
sufficient reason for the semi-panic re- 
cently established among the friends of 
Columbia. On Tuesday the Shamrock un- 
fortunately lost a race by breaking her 
topmast. 





The present French Minister of War, 
the Marquis de Galliffet, has done much 
during the short time that he has been 
in office that entitles him to the grati- 
tude of his country, but his most impor- 
tant service, perhaps, is the promulga- 
tion of the decree taking the power of 
appointment of colonels and all superior 
army officers from the Superior Commis- 
sion of Classification and the Supreme 
Council of War, and restoring it to the 
Minister of War, who always had held it 
until less than a year ago. It was M. 
de Freycinet who invested the military 
commissions with this dangerous au- 
thority, because he did not wish to in- 
cur the responsibility of making these 
important nominations, preferring to 
cast it upon the army itself, without re- 
flecting, apparently, that he was depriv- 
ing the civil authority of a most impor- 
tant privilege and safeguard, and sub- 
ordinating public interest to that of a 
military clique. The natural result, of 
course, was that the higher officers, some 
of whom made such lamentable spec- 
tacles of themselves in the Dreyfus case, 
felt themselves to be practically inde- 
pendent of the Government and the War 
Minister of the moment, and devoted ail 
their energies to winning the good will 
of the special committees which control- 
led promotion. These committees are 
now reduced to their original standing, 
as merely advisory bodies, and the Mi- 
nister of War, who is primarily a mem- 
ber of the civil government, resumes his 
old functions, which include the power 
of promotion in the Legion of Honor as 
well as in the army, 
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WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


In possession of a strong and daily 
strengthening case, President Kriiger 
has thrown it all away. His wild ulti- 
matum put his country at the mercy of 
Great Britain. By one mad stroke he 
solidified all parties in England in sup- 
port of the Government, stopped the 
mouths of the European friends of the 
Transvaal, al‘'enated the sympathy which 
the Boercause was winning in the United 
States, and made war inevitable where 
peace was possible. The proof of this is 
in the official dispatches. At the very 
beginning, on May 31, when Sir Alfred 
Milner met Kriiger at Bloemfontein, it 
was made plain, in every way that words 
sould make it plain, that England asked 
only a reasonable franchise and ele- 
mentary political rights for her subjects 
resident in the Transvaal. ‘‘Ah, but the 
intention was to swamp the burghers 
with the new electorate!” Let us read 
Sir Alfred's exact words: 


“I do not expect that in the South African 
Republic more than would be reasonable 
should“be conceded. What I think and de- 
sire is that the immigrant population, which 
is occupied with its trade and industry, and 
to which the country owes its present posi- 
tion, wealth, and influence, ought to have 
an actual share in the government of the 
country—not to outvote the old burghers, 
but to share in the government, and to give 
the benefit, by their knowledge and experi- 
ence, to the old burghers—which, in my 
opinion, is of more importance than that of 
the old burghers. The time will come when 
there will no longer be old and young 
burghers, but that these will be united as 
burghers of ‘one’ state. For that pur- 
pose, therefore, it is not sufficient that a 
few shall be admitted. But it would also 
be unfair to admit all the rag-tag, irre- 
spective of their character. But such an 
admission is desired that the new indus- 
trial population shall be given reasonable 
concession by being allowed to vote for the 
Vo.ksraad, which possesses all the power 
which they do not possess now. When a 
question of great interest comes before that 
Volksraad now, the strangers are always 
regarded as strangers, and although the 
best law, in the eyes of those who make 
it, is made for them, it is nevertheless the 
general opinion of the citizens of a pro- 
gressive nation that the laws should be 
made as well as possible by those persons 
who have to pay, and not by others who 
exist outside the operation of the law. 
; . I do not want the old population to 
be outvoted, but it is chiefly my object to 
give a vote to the new population, and to 
leave the old burghers in such a position 
that they cannot be outvoted.” 


If this settlement of the controversy 
was not one that insured peace with 
honor, why did President Kriiger after- 
wards assent to it? Although he refused 
to do it at Bloemfontein, he did later 
make the offer of a five years’ franchise, 
with a certain number of seats in the 
Volksraad assigned to the Rand. This 
was what Sir Alfred Milner had gaid 
would be satisfactory. Mr. Chamberlain 
sald at the time that it would be satis- 
factory. Here is his dispateh of Sep- 
tember 8: 

“Her Majesty's Government are still pre- 
pared to accept the offer made in para- 
zraphs 1, 2, and 3 of the note of the 19th 
August taken by themselves, provided that 
the inquiry which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have proposed, whether joint—as her 


Majesty's Government originally suggested— 
or unilateral, shows that the new scheme of 





representation will not be encumbered by 
conditions which will nullify the intention 
to give substantial and immediate repre- 
sentation to the Uitlanders. In this con- 
nection her Majesty’s Government assume 
that, as stated to the British Agent, the 
new members of the Raad will be permitted 
to use their own language. 

“The acceptance of these terms by the 
Government of the South African Repub‘ic 
would at once remove the tension between 
the two Governments, and would in all 
probability render unnecessary any further 
intervention on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government to secure the redress of griev- 
ances which the Uitlanders would them- 
selves be able to bring to the notice of the 
Executive and the Raad.”’ 

Is there any war in that—any intention 
to “wipe out the Transvaal’? In fact, 
everybody thought this meant peace se- 
cured. An offer had been made by the 
Transvaal; England had said that it 
would satisfy all her demands; was not 
that peace with honor for both sides? 
But the Transvaal withdrew its offer— 
why, has never been explained, except 
that there was a verbal misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the British agent at 
Pretoria. But was that any reason for 
breaking off the whole negotiation and 
launching an ultimatum which infallibly 
meant war? 

Critical as the negotiation was, there 
was bright promise of peace in it if 
England was sincere in what she said, 
and if the South African Republic was 
sincere in what it said. It may be as- 
serted—of course, the Boers do assert 
it—that the English Government meant 
war, There have been many suspicious 
things in Mr. Chamberlain’s Transvaal 
policy. It might plausibly be maintain- 
ed that his profuse protestations in 1896, 
followed by the leisurely, not to say 
dilatory, negotiations of 1897 and 1898, 
were only a way of masking his real 
purpose, which was to lull Kriiger to 
sleep until the Anglo-German agreement 
was made, until Delagoa Bay was secur- 
ed, and then snap the trap. This may be 
argued, as any motive may be alleged, 
but no overt act by England has exceed- 
ed her undoubted right under interna- 
tional law. Every step she has taken has 
been lawfully taken, and words of peace, 
with recognition of the independence of 
the Transvaal, have been constantly 
used by her. To charge her with in- 
sincerity does not lie in the mouth of 
the man who breaks off everything and 
goes to fighting. That act throws grave 
suspicion upon his own sincerity. The 
tone and time of the Transvaal ultima- 
tum will do more than anything else to 
convince Englishmen like Mr. Morley 
and Sir Edward Clarke and Leonard 
Courtney that there is no truth in Krii- 
ger, and that he never really intended to 
grant the franchise to the Outlanders. 

It is a bad business as it stands, and 
the possibilities of a desolating war in 
all South Africa—race against race and 
the natives rising to glut their ven- 
geance-—-certainly cannot be overlooked 
by any man who has studied the situa- 
tion with any care. No more lurid pic- 
ture of the horrors and disasters of a 





war between England and the Transvaal 
has been painted by anybody than by 
Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the Com- 
mons. We do not reproduce his words, 
nor indulge in alarmist prophecies, be- 
cause it is better to take the events as 
they come along day by day. When 
such an astonishing and utterly unac- 
countable thing as this Transvaal ulti- 
matum can occur, anything may occur, 
and prophets had better lie low. We 
shall hear much of French or Russian 
or German backing for the Boers, but 
such stories should be received with cau- 
tion. The English navy is not appre- 
ciably involved in the Transvaal war, 
and it is the English navy which has 
made Russia and France and Germany 
think twice. The two republics are prac- 
tically surrounded. . They have not a 
ship or port. They cannot buy a gun or 
borrow a dollar from the outside. They 
will have to live off their own fat. The 
British are already on the defensive, and 
must continue to be till they get their 
troops in hand. Then there will be a 
general advance, with ultimate results 
not to be questioned. 








ARMAMENTS AND PEACE. 


We invite the attention of our friends 
the military theorists to the light which 
this Boer war throws upon one of their 


‘favorite contentions. This is, that the 


true way to keep the peace is to go 
armed to the teeth. Make your guns big 
enough, your ships swift and destructive 
enough, and have your powder always 
dry and your finger on the trigger; be 
ready to fight at. the drop of the hand- 
kerchief—and then you may be sure that 
you will never have to fight at all. 
This is the sort of talk which, put into 
elegant and diplomatic language, was 
heard at The Hague, and blocked all at- 
tempts to bring about general disarma- 
ment. Great armaments are the only 
guarantee of peace. No nation will dare 
to attack another which has an army 
and fleet up to date, or to resist the just 
demands of the stronger. The only way 
for a country to sleep of nights is for it 
never to sleep. That sounds paradoxi- 
cal, but the whole argument we are con- 
sidering is a paradox. 

That it is so, let the Transvaal’s rush 
into war testify. It is the pigmy defying 
the giant. The armament, the scientifi- 
cally organized army, the fleet sweeping 
the seas, are all on one side. War on 
such terms was impossible, according to 
the Rooseveltian theory; but the fact 
has let the gas out of the theory. The 
Boers would never think of making war 
upon their mighty antagonist, but here 
they are doing it. Even Lord Salisbury 
appears to have been taken in this snare. 
He seems to have yielded to the opinion 
that the mobilization of an army corps in 
Natal would bring Kriiger to his senses, 
and that it would be a real help to a 
peaceable settlement. Does not the ly- 
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ing old proverb say that if you wish 
peace you must prepare for war? Well, 
the English Government prepared for 
war, and, to their own amazement, found 
that preparing for war was a very good 
way to get war. That preponderant force 
will insure peace is only a modern va- 
riant of the big-battalion saying of Na- 
poleon. 

Of course, it may be said that the 
Boers are a set of conceited fools. We 
usually find people unutterably silly 
when they upset our theories. It was as 
crazy in the Boers to fight England as 
it was in the Filipinos to fight the Unit- 
ed States. They should have known 
they had not the ghost of a chance. We 
can imagime the indignation of our high- 
priori military experts at being told that 
the mad action of ignorant Boers or half- 
savage Filipinos shows their view to be 
at fault. They refer only to reason- 
able people, of course! But that is just 
the root trouble with the whole theory. 
It supposes that the question of going 
to war is settled by any nation in cold 
blood; that the pros and cons are de- 
liberately and dispassionately weighed; 
that the military advisers of nation A 
coolly go over the figures of nation B’s 
armament and decide that the odds are 
too great, and that therefore there must 
be no war. All this, however, has not 
the remotest resemblance to the facts. 
War is generated in an atmosphere of 
passion and excitement, where reason 
eannot live. Probabilities, nice calcula- 
tions, are thrown to the winds. The na- 
tion’s brain, in the days immediately 
preceding war, is in a mad whirl, and 
no reckoning up of the dangers or the 
fatal consequences can get any conside- 
ration whatever. 

It is by no means Boers alone, or 
Filipinos only, or merely Spaniards who 
fling themselves against an immensely 
superior enemy. Any people is subject 
to such lunacy when the war mania be- 
gins to spread. Every nation is boast- 
ful. In all languages the proverbs show 
that foreigners are puny and despicable; 
that one native is good for six of them. 
No demonstration but the actual one of 
overwhelming defeat will convince any 
country that it cannot whip any other— 
convince the common people, we mean, 
the rank and file of the army, and they 
are the ones who make wars, not the 
Dryasdust writers on military science. 
And how are these plain and simple folk 
to be made to know all the technical 
details of their adversary’s armament? 
It is all Greek to them. The French 
beat the Prussians once, and they were 
sure in 1870 that they could do it again. 
Sadowa ought to have been an eye- 
opener to France, but was it? Was the 
lesson of a new and terrible armament 
taken to heart? Not at all. The French 
soldiers in Mexico under Bazaine only 
laughed when they heard of Sadowa. 
Remember Auerstédt and Jena. It was 
one thing to whip Austrjans, but 


Frenchmen! And so they went to bat- 
| tle, caur léger, little dreaming of Metz 
and Sedan. They were not Boers or 
Filipinos, but the superior armament of 
Germany did not, by impressing their 
superior intelligence, keep them from 
fighting. 

There has always been, to our mind, 
an element of strange self-deception in 
writers like Capt. Mahan, who try to 
smother artillery with flowers. Their 
own fine humanity and even religious 
fervor are inconsistent with giving their 
days and nights to preparing instru- 
ments of destruction, and so they labor 
to argue themselves into bebieving that 
death-dealing armaments are not really 
for use, but only designed, in some oc- 
cult way, to foster humanity and reli- 
gion. But the way the thing is actually 
working in South Africa ought, we 
think, to give them food for sober re- 
flection. We must clear our minds of 
cant, military as well as other. The 
German and Russian delegates at The 
Hague were franker than the English 
and American. Emperor William would 
not agree to arbitrate or disarm, because 
it would interfere with his divine right 
to govern wrong. Baron de Staal ele- 
gantly put it that no nation should be 
asked to disarm or arbitrate in any such 
way as to disappoint its “espérances 
| ultérieures.”” Capt. Mahan calls it bind- 
ing the nations’ “conscience”; but they 





| it would be better for them all to use 
the honester and more brutal word. 


A PLAIN TALE FOR THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. McKinley has, on his Western 
campaigning tour, hidden himself in 
such a forest of waving flags, and filled 
| his speeches with so many hysterical 
protestations that he loves home and 
country, old and young, North and 
South, field and fireside, that it is dif- 
ficult to find any definite statement of 
fact or policy to pin him to. A few as- 
sertions, however, issue intelligibly out 
of the confusion, and on them we mean 
to comment briefly, and as respectfully 
as possible. 

The President announces, as if it were 
a constitutional principle just discover- 
ed by himself, that “the President can- 
not alienate territory if he would.” No 
more can he acquire territory. But he 
can negotiate a treaty to do either, and 
| get the Senate to ratify it if he is able. 
This is all there is to that. 
| Absolutely united in the war with 
| Spain, Mr. McKinley asserted at Water- 
loo on Monday, the American people 
were “practically” united in the con- 
clusion of peace—that is, if approving 
the treaty. But that “practically” be- 
trays an uneasy consciousness in the 
orator that perhaps people have me- 
mories reaching back as far as last Feb- 
ruary. He himself knows with what dif- 
fleulty the treaty was ratified. None 
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knows better than he that if the Philip- 
pine clauses could have been separated 
from the others, they would have been 
voted down overwhelmingly. What is 
the record’ Why, the Senate, shortly 
after ratifying the treaty, passed this 
resolution: 

“That by the ratification of the treaty 
of peace with Spain it is not intended to 
incorporate the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines into citizenship of the United States, 
nor is it intended to permanently annex said 


islands as an integral part of the territory 
of the United States.” 


This, of course, had no legal effect. 
But it had a great moral weight. It was 
the only formal declaration made by any 
authorized exponent of American public 
opinion as to what the people wanted 
done with the Philippines. If McKinley 
were really as anxious as he alleges to 
be a servant of the people, an instru- 
ment in the hands of Congress, he would 
have acted in the spirit of this resolu 
tion, and would not have gone about the 
country declaring, in the teeth of what 
the Senate voted, that the Philippines 
are as much an integral part of our ter- 
ritory as Louisiana is. 

Mr. McKinley takes up the suggestion 
that “we could have peace if we would 


| give them [the Filipinos] independence.” 


He seems to regard this as a plan of the 
devil, or of some unnamed persons under 
diabolic influence. Perhaps in this way 


he helps himself to forget what was done 


all mean the same thing in the end, and | 








in the Senate last winter. Only by the 
casting vote of the Vice-President was 
defeated a resolution granting the Fill- 
pinos independence—that is, the same 
terms as the Cubans. One-half the 
membership of the American Senate, in- 


cluding many Republicans, then stood ‘ 


ready to do what the President now has 
the effrontery to say that people and 
Congress are “‘practically’’ unanimous in 
commanding him not to do. Everybody 
knows that if he, the eager servant of 
the popular will, as he professes himself 


| to be, had foliowed that plain indica- 


tion of the popular will, there would 
have been no Philippine war. Everybody 
knows that if he were to follow it to- 
day, the war would end to-day. The 
fighting, he says, fills his heart with 
“anguish.” Let him medicine his hurt 
as one-half the Senate advised, and ease 
his pain. 


What to say of the President’s cita- 
tion of Gen. Wheeler as a conclusive au- 
thority on what would happen in the 
Philippines if we did not fight to the 
death, we scarcely know. Let us chari- 
tably suppose that he forgot his dates. 


| Gen. Wheeler’s letter was dated August 
| 29. Now that was the very day he was 





assigned to duty in the Philippines, This 
weighty authority had then been in the 
islands about a week. Yet the President 
parades his view as if it were final. Law- 
ton, King, Reeve, Anderson, al! ignored: 
the naval officers brushed aside; Wor- 
cester and Schurman of no account, aud 
the first snap-shot of an impetuous ca- 
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valryman taken as settling the whole 
case! 

At Galena Mr. McKinley had, of 
course, to speak of Grant and “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” He seemed to think 
that this was somehow a justification of 
his demand that the Filipinos crawl to 
his feet before he will confer with them. 
But it is one thing for a General to 
demand unconditional surrender of a 
beaten enemy, and quite another for a 
President to try to make millions of peo- 
ple come humbly to him with halters 
about their necks. While Grant was de- 
manding unconditional surrender, what 
was Lincoln doing? Trying in every way 
and at all times to bring about peace. 
Has Mr. McKinley forgotten the famous 
“To-Whom-It-May-Concern” letter of 
Lincoln? or his attitude towards the ef- 
forts to secure peace made by individuals 
in Richmond and by Greeley in Cana- 
da? Has he, above all, forgotten the 
indignation with which Lincoln repelled 
the intimation that he would not listen 
to peaceful advances from the rebels? 
The passage is in his letter to the Il- 
linois Republicans, August 23, 1863: 

“Now, allow me to assure you that no 
word or intimation from that rebel army, 
or from any of the men controlling it, in 
relation to any peace compromise, has ever 
come to my knowledge or belief. All 
charges and insinuations to the contrary are 
deceptive and groundless. And I promise 
you that if any such proposition shall here- 
after come, it shall not be rejected and kept 
a secret from you.” 

There we have a President dealing 
with real rebels—men attacking a sov- 
ereignty which they had once owned, and 
attempting to disrupt a nation of which 
they had always formed a part. Yet 
Lincoln was ever willing and eager to 
discuss terms of peace with them. Com- 
pare this with McKinley’s course. He is 
dealing with millions of men who are 
resisting a sovereignty which they have 
never admitted, and which he is attempt- 
ing to impose upon them by force of 
arms. Yet he will not even confer with 
them. Aguinaldo asks for a conference, 
and McKinley’s General refuses even to 
see him. Then the Filipino Congress 
proposes to send a civilian delegation, 
and the answer is that it “will not be re- 
ceived.” The contrast sufficiently mea- 
sures the distance from Lincoln to Mc- 
Kinley. 





THE MORAL OF THE DEWEY RECEP- 
TION. 


Two years ago, when the Jingoes had 
recently begun to beat their tom-tom, we 
published a letter from a naval officer, 
assuring us that we need not be afraid 
that President McKinley would ever de- 
clare war, inasmuch as he knew well 
that his successor would be the General 
or Admiral who had won the greatest 
victory in it. Never, since the early days 
of the republic, have we given wisdom 
much chance against valor. The states- 
man has usuaily gone to thé wall before 





the soldier or sailor, in a competition for 
our highest office. We have never given 
much encouragement to the belief that 
this office can be won by special fitness. 
We bestow it very much as European 
sovereigns bestow decorations and or- 
ders. We rejoice, as Lord Melbourne did 
over the order of the Garter, “that there 
is no damned merit in it.” We give 
it toa man for making himself conspicu- 


ous or popular, no matter how, but pre-. 


fer that he shall distinguish himself by 
a military exploit. Whether he has any 
other title to the place we scorn to in- 
quire. 

This custom is now deeply embedded 
in our political manners, all the more 
deeply because it is to-day the custom 
of seventy or eighty millions, instead of 
the custom of five or ten. We had, in 
the reception given to Admiral Dewey, 
a striking illustration of the effect of 
military achievement on the popular 
imagination. There is nothing in our 
gift to which a successful general or ad- 
miral may not aspire. We give him the 
Presidency because it is the greatest 
thing we have to give. The triumph we 
accorded to Admiral Dewey was the 
greatest we have ever accorded to a suc- 
cessful soldier or sailor. He would have 
been a bold man who, in the tremendous 
crowd three weeks ago in this city, had 
proclaimed aloud his belief that Dewey’s 
victory was not the greatest achieved 
since man began to fight on the water. 
And what was more important—there 
was probably not a man in that immense 
multitude who would not have voted for 
him for the Presidency with a whoop. 

Does any one suppose that the revered 
McKinley was not taking note of these 
things, that in the recesses of his man- 
sion Dewey did not appear to his af- 
frighted imagination a “shape of dread,” 
that he is not taking great comfort to- 
day in the belief that the Admiral will 
not accept the honor the people would 
like to bestow upon him? There can be 
little doubt that the alarm excited by 
this frightful spectacle has induced the 
President to double the doses of the unc~- 
tuous Gospel-mixture which he is admin- 


istering to the helpless people in the 


West. 
Our object in calling attention to these 
things to-day is to impress more deeply 
than ever upon the public mind the fact 
that this insecurity of the President’s 
tenure of his office is one of the strong 
reasons for believing that we are not a 
nation born or trained for conquest. In 
the first place, the plan of electing the 
chief executive officer of eighty millions 
every four years, by universal suffrage, 
is still in the experimental stage. It is 
still doubtful whether we have hit upon 
the right plan of nominating candidates 
for the offices of an immense democracy. 
Considering the abuses in the civil ser- 
vice, the determination of every Presi- 
dent to use his service, more or less, 
either to secure his own reélection or the 





election of some other member of his 
party, it is still doubtful whether the 
Constitution-makers were wise in leav- 
ing the patronage of the government in 
his hands. In addition to this, never be- 
fore in the history of man has such a 
prize as the Presidency, which we are 
every day making more valuable, been 
offered quadrennially to such a mass of 
voters as ours, of all degrees of know- 
ledge and of ignorance, of every kind of 
character, and of various races. It re- 
mains still to be seen whether our in- 
stitutions will for ever bear the strain 
of such contests. 

The effect of this strain is already 
visible upon our domestic affairs. The 
widespread corruption, the absorption 
of the public attention in the mere ma- 
chinery of the Presidential election, to 
the neglect of questions of legislation 
and of administration, are already in- 
spiring apprehensions among thought- 
ful men. Yet our Constitution has 
worked until now at our own doors, 
among men of our own race and reli- 
gion, and under the eager curiosity of 
our own press. We see our errors and 
mistakes, and can redress them when- 
ever we please. Our officials do their 
work under our eyes, and we have 
abundant opportunity to detect misbe- 
havior and punish them for it. But we 
are now suddenly plunged into a new 
career. The Dewey reception reminds 
us more forcibly than ever that no 
President can count on more than four 
years if the victor in a foreign war, or 
even a distinguished civil servant, is 
willing to take his place, unless, indeed, 
the great man himself is ready to take 
the field and lead his “rough riders” up 
the “glory-crowned heights.” One day’s 
voting may break up the loftiest policy, 
frustrate the most pious plans, arrest the 
greatest work of civilization, and re- 
turn one of the greatest conquerors and 
publicists of the day to the “practice of 
the law” in a Western village, at a mo- 
ment when he may be engaged in the 
work of governing with almost super- 
human sagacity millions of men of un- 
known tongues and races, And it must 
be remembered that of the four short 
years which are allotted to him for these 
longs espoirs et vastes pensées, at least 
two have to be spent in taking measures, 
mostly corrupt, to secure his renomi- 
nation. 

For a year and a half this McKinley 
war has been raging merrily, with lit- 
tle or no knowledge, on the part of the 
American people, as to what was going 
on. Their principal paid agent in the 
new provinces, almost as soon as he be- 
gan his work, established a censorship 
so that nothing should be known about 
him at home which he did not wish to 
be known. And this is called “taking 
; lity”! Worse than all—our pen 
almost refuses to write it—on the 5th of 
March, a. p. 1901, the great, the illus- 
trious McKinley may be pursuing “the 
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practice of the law” in Canton, Ohio, 
with less consideration than is usually 
accorded to a discharged bookkeeper. 

Now, will any rational Jingo tell us 
why he believes that this state of things 
will cease next year, or in four years, 
or in ten years? Can he deny that the 
great McKinley, who is conducting this 
mighty war, is at present occupied far 
more with “getting delegates” than with 
the war? And does he not know that in 
his second year McKinley’s successor 
will be doing just the same thing? Tell 
us, Rational Jingo, without bursting into 
song, or into child-like boasting, whe- 
ther such an enterprise as the great Mc- 
Kinley has entered upon, has ever been 
conducted with such machinery, and 
under such conditions, in any period of 
human history? 








THE CAMPAIGN IN OHIO. 


Senator Hanna has hoisted a signal of 
distress by making a speech denouncing 
the candidacy of Mayor Jones of Toledo 
for Governor of Ohio, saying that every 
Republican who votes for Jones virtu- 
ally casts two votes for McLean and the 
Democratic ticket. Jones is running as 
an independent candidate on his record 
as Mayor of Toledo. He says that his 
platform is the Golden Rule. It was 
supposed, when he first announced his 
intention to run, that his supporters 
would be mostly drawn from the Demo- 
cratic rdnks. His candidacy was there- 
fore looked upon rather favorably by 
the Republican leaders. Mr. Hanna’s 
outburst of disapprobation must by the 
same token be taken as evidence that 
Jones is likely to draw more votes from 
the Republicans than from the Demo- 
crats. If this be true, the reason must 
be that more Republicans have been 
alienated by the war against the Fili- 
pinos than Democrats have been deterred 
by the badness of John R. McLean. The 
Republican party is ordinarily the ma- 
jority of the State, and Judge Nash, the 
Republican nominee for Governor, is 
personally unobjectionable. If the party 
is really in danger of losing the State, 
the fact must be due to some very spe- 
cial cause of dissatisfaction. If more Re- 
publicans than Democrats are trooping 
after the banner of the Golden-Rule can- 
didate, it must be because they think 
that McKinley’s Philippine policy has 
violated the Golden Rule grossly and in- 
defensibly. 

The idea has gone abroad that if the 
Republican ticket is defeated in McKin- 
ley’s State this fall, McKinley himself 
will fail of a renomination next year. 
The Republican party may drop him 
and take up some other candidate. This 
is the view of our esteemed contempo- 
rary the Tribune. “The crisis,” says that 
acute observer, “might compel a com- 
plete readjustment of the Republican 
lines and plan of battle. Some new 
name like that of Admiral Dewey, rep- 





resenting our past military victories, 
might then take like wildfire in the Re- 
publican National Convention as a sub- 
stitute for President McKinley, to whom 
there is now no opposition.” The Tribune 
adverts also to the fact that the new 
House of Representatives is held by a 
very narrow Republican majority, and 
says that “this is always a menace to 
an outgoing President seeking a renomi- 
nation.” Mr. McKinley will no doubt 
thank the senior Republican organ for 
advertising him as a seeker after re- 
nomination, but ’tis the plain truth, and 
it might as well be communicated to the 
Republicans of Ohio who are inclined to 
support Jones of Toledo and to follow 
the Golden Rule. 

The Tribune plucks up courage, how- 
ever, and says that there is yet plenty of 
time to close up the war in the Philip- 
pines with success—an event which, “if 
soon achieved, will brighten the Repub- 
lican outlook as well as the Presi- 
dent’s.” But the most sanguine Repub- 
lican, even Senator Hanna himself, can 
hardly expect the war in the Philippines 
to be closed with success before the 
Ohio election takes place, the adverse 
result of which might “dish’ Mr. Mc- 
Kinley in the Republican convention 
next year. The ill-starred campaign 
projected against the insurgents south of 
Manila has had very slender results. It 
has taken place in an ocean of mud in 
which all the draught animals collapsed, 
and the leader of the advance force, 
Capt. Woodbridge Geary, was killed. 
Even if successful in the object imme- 
diately sought, it has very little relation 
to the general conquest of the island of 
Luzon. All expectation of completing 
the conquest in the present month of 
October has been abandoned. If our es- 
teemed contemporary cherishes any such 
expectation, it is relying on a broken 
reed. 

The Tribune sees more than the de- 
feat of McKinley as a result of the de- 
feat of Nash in Ohio this fall. It thinks 
that Bryan’s chances of renomination 
would be put in jeopardy also. The 
theory is that McLean would acquire suf- 
ficient prestige to dispute the Presiden- 
tial nomination with Bryan in the next 
national Democratic convention. Al- 
though possible, this is not at all likely. 
If McLean were a man of character, so 
that, on his personal reputation, he could 
attract the votes of the Independents, 
the Goid Democrats, the anti-Imperialist 
Republicans; if he were a man of the 
type and standing of John M. Palmer, 
Senator Caffrey, or ex-Senator Vilas, 
then, with the prestige of a victory in 
a pivotal State (for such Ohio may be 
counted this year), he might even un- 
horse Bryan; but, being the sort of can- 
didate he is, no temporary success in a 
single State can push him into the Presi- 
dency or into a Presidential nomination. 
He may get some Independent votes now 
which will be cast not for him but 





against McKinley and Hanna. These 
votes would not be given to him for any 
higher office, not even for the Vice-Pre- 
sidency. So, too, the votes which are 
now drifting to Jones would return to the 
Republican party if this were a Presi- 
dential instead of a Gubernatorial con- 
test. The situation in Ohio may be sum- 
med up in a word: The Democrats nomi- 
nated their worst candidate, yet the Re- 
publican leaders are in a state of alarm 
lest he be elected. If he is elected, Mc- 
Kinley may be dropped by his party next 
year, and somebody else be nominated 
for President, and the Republican lead- 
ers in other States than Ohio would not 
be sorry. 








THE FADING OUT OF AN ISSUE. 


A striking feature of the platform 
adopted by the recent Republican State 
convention in Massachusetts has not at- 
tracted the attention which it merits. 
This is the attitude assumed toward the 
question of immigration. Some years 
ago a movement was started to establish 
new restrictions upon immigration by 
the application of an educational test. 
Laws had already been passed to Keep 
out the criminal, the pauper, and the dis- 
eased classes. It was contended that the 
ignorant ought equally to be denied ad- 
mission, even if sound in body, correct in 
morals, and industrious in habits. The 
propaganda was most earnestly pushed 
in Massachusetts, and the policy was 
warmly endorsed by the Republican 
party in that State, under the leadership 
of Senator Lodge. As far back as 1895 
their convention declared against the 
policy of admitting any more immigrants 
who were not “intelligent.” Later con- 
ventions decided that intelligence was to 
be discovered by statutes establishing 
an educational test, and the Massachu- 
setts Republicans induced the national 
convention of their party in 1896 to take 
up the scheme as a part of its policy by 
securing the insertion in the St. Louis 
platform of the following plank: 

“For the protection of the quality of our 
American citizenship and of the wages of 
our workingmen against the fatal competi- 
tion of low-priced labor, we demand that 
the immigration laws be thoroughly en- 
forced, and so extended as lo exclude from 
entrance to the United States those who 
can neither read nor write.” 

Meanwhile, the issue had been urged 
in Congress, and during the last days 
of the session that followed the Republi- 
can victory in the national contest of 
1896, a bill was sent to President Cleve- 
land which would establish an educa- 
tional test. The proposed law would 
limit immigration to those who could 
read and write twenty-five words of the 
Constitution of the United States, in ei- 
ther the English or any other language. 
Some exceptions to this general rule 
were to be allowed, as permission for 
a parent, grandparent, wife, or minor 
child of a qualified immigrant to accom- 
pany such immigrant, though unable to 
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read and write, or to be sent for to join 
such qualified immigrant, if the latter 
were capable of supporting the relative. 
But the intention was to make it the 
rule that grown-up people, especially 
those in the active period of life, should 
be forbidden entrance, without reference 
to physical, moral, or pecuniary fitness 
to become good citizens, if they could 
not read and write. 


This most important change in na- 
tional policy was submitted to Mr. 
Cleveland during the last week of his 
second administration. He had never 
given especial attention to the subject, 
and when the bill reached his desk, he 
was overwhelmed with business and not 
in the best of health. But he took up 
the question in the conscientious and 
painstaking fashion always characteris- 
tic of the man, and made a thorough 
study of the proposed statute. He soon 
found the most serious objections to 
some of its provisions. With the educa- 
tional test had been joined a section 
making it a crime for an alien to come 
“regularly or habitually” into the Unit- 
ed States to work, and return “from 
time to time” to his own country—in 
other words, for a Canadian to cross the 
border line into Detroit in the morning, 
work in the United States during the 
day, and go to his Canadian home in the 
evening, or to go over Monday mornings 
and return Saturday nights. Mr. Gleve- 
land pointed out the difficulty of con- 
struing and enforcing such a rule as 
coming “regularly or habitually” into 
this country, and returning “from time 
to time” to a foreign country. He de- 
clared his conviction that such unfriend- 
ly legislation could hardly fail to pro- 
voke retaliatory measures, to the injury 
of many of our citizens who now find 
employment on adjoining foreign soil. 
He found in this section alone sufficient 
reason for a veto. But he also showed 
inconsistencies and impracticabilities in 
the exceptions allowed to the educa- 
tional test, as that neither brother nor 
sister of a qualified immigrant could en- 
ter, and that a husband who could read 
and write, and who determined to aban- 
don an illiterate wife abroad, would find 
an absolutely safe retreat here. He also 
took issue sharply with the claim that 
an educational test would guard the 
country against the evils feared, holding 
that the ability to read and write “sup- 
piles unsatisfactory evidence of desirable 
eltizenship or a proper appreciation of 
the benefits of our institutions.” 

The veto blocked the scheme just as 
it was on the point of being fixed in our 
statutes. That was in March, 1897. It 
is now October, 1899, and the project is 
dead. The recent Republican convention 
in Massachusetts absolutely dropped the 
educational test for immigration, and 
asked only for ‘such further restriction 
as shall exclude the criminals and pau- 
pers of other nations from competing 
with native and naturalized American 








labor.” The Republican politicians 
throughout the country are sick of the 
idea, having received many plain warn- 
ings that the opposition to the educa- 
tional test is strong enough with Re- 
publican voters of foreign extraction in 
many Congressional districts at the 
West to turn the scales against the party 
if it shall champion the policy. An 
issue of considerable importance has 
thus practically disappeared from our 
politics. 

We have seldom had a more striking 
proof of the great part which the Presi- 
dential veto may play in national legis- 
lation. There is now general satisfac- 
tion with the defeat of the bill estab- 
lishing the educational test for immi- 
gration. Yet the ill-considered measure 
would have become a law except for Mr. 
Cleveland’s objection. 








PHASES OF BUSINESS DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


The country is unusually prosperous. 
No intelligent person disputes the fact. 
Even the most stupid “calamity orators” 
have been forced to admit it. The 
change from the hard times which fol- 
lowed the panic of 1893 is marked in the 
field of manufacturing. As the Presi- 
dent goes from one large city to another 
in the Central West, he celebrates the 
activity of shops and factories and mills 
of various sorts, and his auditors recog- 
nize the truth of what he says about 
their local industries. It is probably no 
exaggeration to affirm that a larger pro- 
portion of the people in the chief cen- 
tres of the various sections are working 
at good wages now than ever before. 

But it is an extraordinary fact that 
while everybody says that the country 
is prosperous, there are a good many 
places, in which manufacturing has 
flourished, where men are being thrown 
out of work, and the local outlook for 
the future is discouraging. The Massa- 
chusetts newspapers report great dis- 
satisfaction with business conditions in 
Woburn, a city of about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants in the eastern part of the State, 
because a number of factories and shops 
engaged in the leather industry have 
shut down. The Woburn incident at- 
tracts considerable attention. But it is 
not so novel as some people think. 
The Boston Advertiser reports that for 
months past a number of manufacturing 
establishments in Massachusetts have 
been closed every month, and it says that 
the total number of persons thus thrown 
out of employment must be far larger 
than the public has come to understand, 
as most of the shutdowns hitherto have 
been in places much smaller than Wo- 
burn—little, almost isolated communi- 
ties, whence news rarely gets to metro- 
politan journals. 

The reason for the hard times in Wo- 
burn is that the Leather Trust finds it 
more to its advantage to have the work 





which has been done in that city here- 
tofore done elsewhere in future. In some 
of the smaller places which have ex- 
perienced similar adversity the action 
of a Trust is responsible. In other cases 
the result is due to the same primary 
cause, even if there is no Trust in the 
industry affected—the fact that the ag- 
gregation of capital in large places, and 
its superior efficiency there, have ren- 
dered it impossible for the manufacturer 
in the small town longer to carry on his 
business profitably. 

A shoe-dealer in a Western city re- 
cently sold out his business. He had en- 
joyed an excellent trade, and a friend who 
knew that the business had been profit- 
able expressed surprise at his action. 
“The reason is simple enough,” was the 
reply. “It is three years since I have 
made any money. Last year I did not 
come out even. If I had kept on a few 
years, I should have lost all that I have 
saved. I had a chance to sell out to good 
advantage, and I jumped at it. Now I 
am going into the employ of a large 
wholesale house with which I have had 
dealings, and I shall get a pretty good 
salary.” The competition of the big de- 
partment-stores in selling shoes was the 
reason for this change. 

A business man from a city east of the 
Mississippi who was going to San Fran- 
cisco, was asked by three or four friends 
to look around and see if there was an 
opening for them to invest some spare 
capital in a promising industry—$15,000 
to $25,000 apiece. They could not dis- 
cover a good opening at home, and 
thought that probably conditions must 
be better on the Pacific Coast. The in- 
vestigator brought back a most discour- 
aging report. In California, as east of 
the Rockies, the tendency is strong to- 
wards the doing of business by great ag- 
gregations of capital, and a sum which 
once seemed quite large enough to estab- 
lish a new industry seems now too small 
and weak for consideration. 

“What are you going to do, now that 
you are through soldiering?” asked a 
Yale graduate of a classmate who left 
college thirty years ago, and who has 
been in the Philippines with a Western 
regiment the past year. “I don’t know,” 
he answered. “I am very much puzzled 
what to do. Fortunately, I don’t need to 
go to work at once to support my family. 
Indeed, I have money enough, according 
to the standards of my early manhood, 
to start some enterprise of my own, and 
my health is so vigorous that I could 
put in a good many years of hard work. 
But there does not seem to be any chance 
for the small capitalist now to go in and 
make his capital larger by building up 
an industry. I can get a subordinate po- 
sition with a fair salary in some great 
concern, but I would much rather be my 
own master.” 

The cotton manufacturers of New Eng- 
land have been much disturbed By the 
competition of Southern mills, particu- 
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larly in the coarser grades of goods. 
Their Southern rivals hired cheaper 
hands, who could be employed more 
hours a day, and who were not controlled 
by labor organizations. Some Northern 
manufacturers concluded that the only 
thing to do was to build mills in the 
South themselves, and such plants have 
been established by capital from this 
part of the country. But the movement 
has been checked, and a great corpora- 
tion in Manchester, N. H., has just aban- 
doned a scheme to begin operations in 
the South. The reason is the discovery 
that the conditions in the South regard- 
ing wages, hours of work, and labor- 
unions are steadily approaching those in 
the North; the strike for higher pay, 
shorter days, and the control of industry 
by the employee having already been do- 
mesticated even as far away as Texas. 
We simply note these signs of the 
times as worthy the attention of 
thoughtful men. They show how radi- 
cally things in the business world have 
changed during the last few years, how 
universally these changes prevail, and 
how sweeping is the influence of the tre- 
mendous forces which are at work. 








Correspondence. 


CONVEY THE WISE IT CALL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: The character of our title to the 
Philippines, at least so far as Spain is 
concerned, receives further elucidation from 
the recent letter of Judge Day, President of 
the American Peace Commission, to ex-Con- 
gressman Watson of Columbus, Ohio. We 
are assured in this letter that, ‘“‘by the ces- 
sion, for a consideration, we obtained an in- 
disputable title, which must be respected by 
all other nations.”” Judge Day says: “It 
was not claimed that the United States had 
a right to the Philippine Islands as a matter 
of conquest. The United States has never un- 
dertaken, so far as I know, to wrest from a 
foreign country lands or possessions simply 
by right of conquest.” 

The Judge quotes approvingly the follow- 
ing remarks of Senator Gray: 

“After four or five weeks of doubt and 
anxiety it became apparent that these nego- 
tiations must either be broken off and your 
commissioners return without a treaty at 
ali, and that we would be relegated to the 
necessity of taking not only the Philippines, 
but Cuba and Porto Rico by the ruthless 
hand of conquest, or, by some concessions, 
ws gain them by voluntary cession 
of a treaty of peace. And _ therefore 
we believe that it is better for 
this country that it shall take 
from them by voluntary cession and by pur- 
chase, so to speak, those distant islands, 
rather than expose ourselves in the eyes of 
the eres ho playing a réle of be wp er 
quest, a mil power tre path o 
medieval rapine wg warfare.” 

The honorable and high-minded gentlemen 
who composed the commission scorned to 
“exhibit” other ‘‘than magnanimity’”’ “to a 
beaten and prostrate foe,’ and, especially, 
scorned to expose themselves “in the eyes 
of the world as playing a role of barbaric 
conquest”; therefore they undertook to ob- 
tain the Philippines (for they were deter- 





mined to have them), ‘“‘by voluntary cession 
and by purchase.” But, confronted with 
the awkward fact that Spain had already 
refused to cede the islands, and had shown 
no disposition to sell them, these gentle- 
men presented to the “eyes of the world” 
a new law of contract—new, though it 
smacks somewhat of ancient practices—a law 
under which the purchaser makes all the 
terms of the sale; a law under which ces- 
sion and purchase effected under compulsion 
become valid, and, ‘‘so to speak,’’ “‘volun- 
tary’’; a law which makes robbery respect- 
able and its consequences “to be respected,” 
if only the robber tender some compensa- 
tion to the victim. 

But we would have no medi@val rapine 
and warfare; oh, no! Nor would we “wrest 
from a foreign country lands or possessions 
simply by right of conquest.” No, not at 
all, neither then nor now! 

Yours respectfully, 
Cuas. R. WHITMAN. 

Cuicag@o, October 14, 1899. 





LOOTING OF CHURCHES IN THE PHI- 
LIPPINES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srmr: The advocates of the spread of 
Christianity in the Philippines at the point 
of the bayonet have denied, with horror, 
that any of the Catholic churches in the 
islands had been looted by the American 
soldiery. Archbishop Ireland, in defence of 
the Administration, has strenuously denied 
such a sacrilegious occurrence. 

In order to put the matter beyond all 
doubt, however, I desire to say that there 
are now on exhibition in the city of Denver, 
at the book-store of Pierce & Zahn, No. 633 
Seventeenth Street, the vestments of a 
priest and some images taken from a ca- 
thedral at lloilo by a soldier of the Fourth 
Regulars. He stated to me that he had 
taken a great many of these vestments, but 
that, being threatened with mildew, on ac- 
count of the dampness there, he had spread 
them out on some lines near his tent, and 
his comrades had stolen the most of them. 
The images, some of them being heads of 
Christ, were evidently broken from the 
walls or brackets. 

Any one who is at all familiar with the 
Catholic vestments can recognize the genu- 
ineness of these at a glance. These ‘‘sou- 
venirs” are exposed in the window of the 
store mentioned for the purpose of attract- 
ing trade. I should like to know what 
Archbishop Ireland thinks of this. 

Respectfully yours, 
JoHN 8S. MossBy, JR. 

DENVER, CoL., October 13, 1899. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
IN RHODE ISLAND. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your editorial last week on the 
“Constitutional Imbroglio’”’ we in Rhode 
Island are under, sets forth correctly the 
peculiar quandary we are in because of the 
advisory opinion of the members of the 
Supreme Court of this State that the Gene- 
ral Assembly cannot call a constitutional 
convention. The pamphlet passed in re- 
view furnishes, as you say, abundant his- 
torical proof that the principle of the rule 
of the majority is one of the fundamentals 
of the Rhode Island polity. It was not, 
however, to maintain this position that the 








pamphiet dwelt upon the sovereign powers 
of the towns during the historical develop- 
ment of the State. The aim was to show 
how extensive these powers were, in order 
that what is left of them may be preserved 
by express reservation in a new Constitu- 
tion. (See art. i., sec. 3, of draft of a new 
constitution submitted, p. 78 of the pam- 
phiet: “The right of local self-government 
in the town or city is also a constitutional 
right that the State cannot infringe.’’) 

No such theory is required in order to 
dispose of the Constitution of the United 
States. That Constitution is sui generis, 
and stands in a class by itself. It is not 
only made by the people and is their com 
pact; it is also a compact between the 
States. It provides, among other things of 
the nature of contract between different 
parties, that no State shall ever be deprived 
of its equal representatian in the Senate 
without its own consent (art. v.). No con- 
tractual relationship of this kind exists in 
a State Constitution, and therefore the 
limitation in the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States upon the power of the majority 
has no bearing upon the consideration of 
the same question in a State Constitution. 

In his first inaugural address Abraham 
Lincoln uttered these profoundly philoso- 
phic words: 

“The central idea of secession is the es- 
sence of anarchy. A majority held in re- 
straint by constitutional checks and limi- 
tations, and always changing easily with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a 
free people. Whoever rejects it does of 
necessity fly to anarchy or to despotism 
Unanimity is impossible; the rule of a mi- 
nority, as a permanent arrangement, is 
wholly itiadmissible; so that, rejecting the 


majority principle, anarchy or despotism 
in some form is all that is left.” 


If the advisory opinion is to stand as the 
final word, then two-fifths and one of the 
electors of this State can for ever prevent 
any change in its Constitution. 

This would be an oligarchic form of gov- 
ernment, and in violation of art. iv., sec. 
4, of the Constitution of the United States, 
guaranteeing to every State in the Union 
a republican form of government. That 
State has not a republican form of gov- 
ernment where two-fifths and one can pre- 
vent three-fifths less one from making and 
altering their constitution of government. 
A republican form of government meaas 
one in which the majority governs. 

A. M. B. 





“WEALTH VERSUS COMMONWEALTH.” 


To THE EpiToR or THE NaTION: 
Str: In a recent editorial you say: 


“There is a book called ‘Wealth Against 
Commonwealth’ which is directed against 
monopolies. It is filled with the most 
frightful accusations, and it has no doubt 
made a great impression on the public 
mind, but many of its charges are improba- 
ble, if not false, on their face, and none 
is established by sufficient evidence to sus- 
tain a verdict by a jury.” 


There are no “accusations” of mine in 
the book. It does not asaume in the least 
to be a work of original research, nor to 
narrate things which I discovered. Except 
where its recital is of facts which are not 
in controversy, and some occurrences 
abroad, it is but a résumé of the official 
records, many of them court records. 

You speak of a “verdict by a jury.” The 
statements in the book-—the book is mine, 
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but the statements are not—are based spe- 
cifically on the verdicts of juries in civil 
and criminal cases, the decisions of State 
and Federal courts, special tribunals like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
on the findings of State and national legis- 
lative investigations. The book has been 
before the public for five years, but it has 
not yet been shown that its résumé of the 
“verdicts” has been incorrectly given or 
has gone beyond the attested record. In 
every case I have reported the versions of 
the facts-given by those concerned, as well 
as those versions which these official find- 
ings entitle all students to accept as the 
authorized versions. There are by actual 
count over 200 quotations from the argu- 
ments and facts urged by the defence. 

Of course, there is a mathematical possi- 
bility, in the doctrine of chances, that all 
our judges and investigators, from United 
States Judge Baxter and the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio to the Honorable 
T. M. Cooley and his associates of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Hon. A. B. Hepburn and his committee of 
the New York Legislature of 1879, and the 
Hon. Shelby M. Cullom and his fellow-mem- 
bers of the Senate special committee, and 
all the other members of all the other com- 
missions and courts have been all wrong, 
and that not one of these ‘“‘verdicts’’ which 
have been found by them after examination 
and cross-examination of witnesses under 
oath, is true, and that all the things done 
by men who, beginning penniless, have ac- 
cumulated uncounted millions while they are 
yet in the prime of life, have been merely 
evangelical and “benevolent assimilation.” 
If this be true, and these authorities fall, 
my book, I admit—but, under the circum- 
stances, I admit it cheerfully—must fall 
with them, for it is built on them. 

HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. 





[It must not be thought a precedent 
that we print Mr. Lloyd’s protest against 
an obiter dictum roughly summing up our 
judgment of his book passed in due 
course in the Nation, No. 1532, November 
8, 1894.—Ep. Nation.] 





THE MASSACHUSETTS SLAVE-BURNING. 


TO THE EDITOR or THE NATION: 


Str: In the Nation of September 7, p. 187, 
appeared a communication from ‘J. D. B.,” 
relating to the burning alive of a negro 
woman in 1681 in Boston. Those interested 
in the case will doubtless be glad to have 
the following further bit of information, ob- 
tained from a paper prepared in 1895 by Mr. 
John Noble: 

** 1681, mae ws Negro, serv' of John Lambe. 
Arson. ‘ Pleaded & acknowledged herself to 
be Guilty of y* Fact.’ ‘Sentence of death, to 
be burnt at place of execution.’ 

“Cheffalier Jack, Negro, servant, &c. Ar- 
son. ‘To be hanged & then taken down & 
burnt to ashes in the fler with Marja Ne- 


gro.’ "'—(Publications of the Colonial Soc. 
of Mass., iil., 61-2.) 


In spite of considerable search, I was un- 
able to ascertain whether the sentence had 
actually been carried out until I saw the 
letter of your correspondent referred to 
above. From the passage quoted by him 
from Cotton Mather’s diary, it appears that 
the crime was committed July 12 and that 
the woman was burned September 22, 


: A. M. 
Boston, October 18, 1890. 





GREAT BRITAIN’S DIMINISHING DEBT 
AND COAL SUPPLY. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: It seems to me that one of the 
most important events in recent financial 
history, and one that has not received as 
much attention as it deserves, is the ex- 
tinction of a very large proportion of the 
national debt of Great Britain within the 
last few years. The following figures are 
taken from Whitaker’s Almanack for the 
year 1899. They are most instructive: 


Gross Total of 
National Debt 
For the year of Great Britain. 
roar Pere vr +.» £788,779,176 
Pc bcknaodevacedanas asaaene 
£100,512,694 


It thus appears that during the eleven 
years ending in 1898 the debt was reduced 
by more than one hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. At this rate it would be 
altogether extinguished within sixty years 
or 80. 

It is to be remembered that John Stuart 
Mill maintained that the debt ought to be 
paid off before. the coal supplies of the 
United Kingdom should be exhausted. It 
is difficult to resist the conviction that 
this advice has been borne in mind and fol- 
lowed. The coal beds of Great Britain are 
nearer exhaustion than those of some other 
countries, and it is usual to speak of this 
exhaustion as a great calamity which can- 
not be avoided, but it seems to be forgot- 
ten that the national debt of Great Britain 
will in all likelihood disappear long before 
her coal, and that this gain will greatly 
reduce the loss. DANIEL HOLSMAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, 505 CHEsTNvUrT &T., 
October 10, 1899. 








Notes. 


A sketch of the life of Elizur Wright of 
Massachusetts. is being prepared by his 
daughter, Miss Ellen M. Wright. She would 
like to obtain copies of any letters of his 
and a file of his paper, the Massachusetts 
Abolitionist, Her address is Medford, Mass. 

Swinburne’s new tragedy, ‘Rosamund, 
Queen of the Lombards,’ will be published 
late in the autumn by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Doubleday & McClure Company have 
nearly ready ‘Widdicombe Fair’ and ‘The 
Golden Vanity and the Green Bed,’ old Eng- 
lish ballads, illustrated by Miss Pamela Col- 
man Smith; ‘In Chimney Corner,’ tales of 
giants and witches, by Seumas MacManus; 
and a ‘Kipling Birthday Book,’ compiled 
with authority by Joseph Finn. 

‘The World’s Orators,’ announced by the 
Messrs. Putnam, has for editor-in-chief 
Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins 
University. It will embrace original trans- 
lations of classical and Continental oratory. 
The ten volumes will be learnedly anno- 
tated, . 

The ‘Life of Phillips Brooks,’ edited suc- 
cessively by the late Rev. Arthur Brooks 
and Prof. A. V. G. Allen, is now in the 
printer’s hands. It will be published by B. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

‘Moments with Art,’ short selections in 
prose and verse by J. E. P. D., is in the 
press of A. ©. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The accumulation of reprints on our table 
is already very large. Notable in fiction are 
Charles Lever’s prolix ‘Charles O'Malley,’ in 
the Service.& Paton (London) edition (New 


, 





York: Putnams), rather tryingly condensed 
into one volume of 628 pages, relieved by 
sixteen clever pen-drawings by Arthur 
Rackham; ‘‘Mark Rutherford’s” ‘Revolution 
in Tanner’s Lane’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), which 
goes straight to the mark; Anne Bronté’s 
‘Agnes Grey,’ in Downey & Co.’s (London) 
edition (New York: Scribners), containing 
Charlotte Bronté’s biographical notice of 
her sisters, Anne and Emily; and F. J. 
Stimson’s “Story of Old Virginia and the 
Massachusetts Bay,” ‘King Noanett’ (Scrib- 
ners). Of a mixed character are the third 
of five volumes of Carlyle’s ‘Critical and 
Miscellaneous Hssays’ in the generous Cen- 
tenary edition (Scribners); four more vol- 
umes in the handy Dent-Scribner Temple 
Waverley, ‘Castle Dangerous,’ ‘The Highland 
Widow,’ ‘The Fair Maid of Perth’ (two); 
four slightly larger volumes of Shakspere in 
a Chiswick edition (Bell-Macmillan), which 
follows the Cambridge text and is edited by 
John Dennis, with full-page decorative il- 
lustrations by Byam Shaw; ‘Ballads,’ three 
in number, by Dante Rossetti, in a so-called 
Siddal edition (London: Ellis & Elvey), to 
which William Rossetti contributes a candid 
prefatory note, not in excess of praise; 
Robert Grant’s ‘Art of Living’ (Scribners); 
Frederick Saunders’s ‘Salad for the Solitary’ 
and ‘Evenings with the Sacred Poets,’ 
(Thomas Whittaker), richly bound and 
freely illustrated; and the fourth edition of 
Besant & Palmer’s ‘Jerusalem, the City of 
Herod and Saladin’ (London: Chatto & 
Windus; Philadelphia: Lippincott). 


The Century Co.’s luxurious edition of Dr. 
Weir Mitcheli’s ‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker’ 
can have few rivals this season in beauty 
of manufacture, and will be surpassed by 
none in appositeness of illustration. Here the 
taste displayed is faultless. The plates fall 
into four classes—old prints of buildings and 
scenes, mostly in and about Philadelphia; 
facsimiles of drawings and documents; por. 
traits after engravings or after originals; and’ 
imaginative designs for the story proper, all 
by Howard Pyle, whose art is drenched in 
the history of the Revolutionary period. The 
harmony thus obtained is in perfect keeping 
with the typography. The two volumes are 
bound in buff and gold. Upon the merits of 
Dr. Mitchell’s novel we have already ex- 
pressed ourselves. It will appeal anew to ad- 
mirers of ‘Richard Carvel.’ 

The editors of the ‘Records of the Clan and 
Name of Ferguson,’ noticed in these col- 
umns on its appearance in 1895, have brought 
out a supplementary volume (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas), containing a considerable 
amount of data gathered since the original 
work appeared. Aside from the correction of 
errors and the filling up of numerous gaps 
in the genealogical lines, the important fea- 
tures of the supplementary volume are an 
extended account of Fergusons in the colo. 
nies and the United States, and lists of 
bearers of the name in the British Army 
and Navy Lists and on the records of the 
Scottish universities. Those who have the 
earlier volume will naturally wish this one; 
and the uniformity of arrangement makes 
reference and comparison easy. 

A blossoming out of Dewey literature was 
to be expected. Ex-Minister John Barrett's 
‘Admiral George Dewey’ (Harpers) has been 
put together so hastily that the biography 
proper stands last, and the opening sounds 
like an apologia of the author himself, Mr, . 
Barrett notoriously underwent a change of 
mind about the Filipinos after we had be- 
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gun war upon them, and was saved from 
volunteering to help subjugate them by be- 
ing employed as a syndicate press correspon- 
dent at Manila. A fellow-Vermonter, he saw 
Dewey often and familiarly for the better 
part of a year, and with much verbiage and 
repetition conveys, no doubt, a just idea of 
the Admiral’s character, now tolerably fa. 
miliar. He shows Dewey giving a large li- 
cense to his trusted subordinates, in contrast 
with Otis (as lately criticised by Dewey); 
and dealing liberally with the correspondents, 
again in contrast with Otis. Mr. Barrett just 
falls short of being fulsome at times, and 
has a good word for everybody. He gravely 
mentions the claim that the Admiral is de- 
scended from Charlemagne. Numerous por- 
traits and views lend value to the book. 

A welcome is already prepared for Oliver 
Herford’s ‘Child’s Primer of Natural His- 
tory’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons), product of 
humor with pen and pencil which is at this 
moment noticeable in more than one rhyme- 
ster-artist. It is hard to choose among these 
pictures and jingles, but we will specify 
“Some Geese,”’ with the goose-girl reading to 
her charge “‘by the hour From the works of 
Scho-pen-hau-er’; “The Chimpanzee,” sit- 
ting ‘‘on the an-ces-tral tree From which we 
eprung in a-ges gone. I’m glad we sprung’; 
and “A Penguin,’ who “tells this dai-ly to 
the bored fish, ‘The Pen-guin’s might-i-er 
than the Sword-fish.”” As will be seen, the 
jesting is not all for little heads. Mention 
should be made of the clever vignettes back- 
ing the letter-press, as of the elephant net- 
ting a butterfly. 

The ‘Kipling Primer’ of Mr. Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles (Boston: Brown & Co.) ap- 
proaches its subject in the light of “the 
most eminent of living poets’’—a judgment 
perhaps to be interpreted by Mr. Howells’s 
dictum on p. 33, that “Kipling’s reputa- 
tion is greater than that of any BEnglish- 
speaking poet who ever lived.’’ But this 
also needs interpretation. Mr. Knowles, 
again, thinks Kipling has ‘created a new 
respect for poetry.” Still, his admiration 
is not wholly blind nor his analysis slavish, 
though feeble. He provides a biography 
and an appreciation, followed by a de- 
scriptive index of books, topics, songs, etc., 
with liberal quotation of critical opinion, 
a bibliography, a list of reference articles, 
etc. The little work will be prized by many. 

The “year-book of philanthropy and the 
hospital annual’ known as ‘Burdett’s Hos- 
pitals and Charities,’ and an unrivalled 
source of information and discussion re- 
garding its fleld, appears somewhat tardily 
(London: The Scientific Press; New York: 
Scribners). But Sir H. Burdett promises 
the next issue by March, 1900, thus estab- 
lishing a date which he hopes to main- 
tain regularly. In his preface he ex- 
presses his gratification that the useful- 
ness of his charitable conspectus is widely 
recognized in this country, and, referring 
to the charitable pamphlet “literature of 
the highest value” published on this side of 
the water, bespeaks the gift of every such 
pamphlet for his humane purpose. 

While the work just named is in its tenth 
year, we receive from the Trow Directory, 
Printing and Bookbinding Co. of this city 
the first issue of ‘The Medical Directory 
of New York, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
cut,’ edited by E. Eliot Harris, M.D., whose 
address is No. 33 West Ninety-third Street. 
Nearly 12,000 names of physicians are re- 
gistered, nearly 3,000 of dentists, and near- 





ly 4,000 of pharmacists. They are arrang- 
ed in separate divisions, and geographi- 
cally, but the physicians are summed up in 
alphabetic lists for the respective States. 
A street and avenue directory for Great- 
er New York, by boroughs, is appended, an- 
swering to a previous street list of phy- 
sicians. Valuable, also, are the constitu- 
tions of the several medical societies, with 
their officers. One need not look here for 
homeopathic or other “irregular” practl- 
tioners. 


In the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography for October are printed twelve 
letters from Washington to Smallwood and 
Harry Lee, none of which were included in 
the great collection of Sparks and only two 
in that of Ford. Those to Lee, of which 
there are ten, concern patrol service during 
the Revolution, for which the Light Horse 
were peculiarly adapted, and some bank 
stock. One of the military letters points 
to a hanging for plundering or desertion: 
“The example, should the man be found 
guilty and sentenced to death, is wanted 
more immediately for your own people 
than the army at large, and therefore the de- 
sired good effect would be lost should you 
march before the trial can be regularly gone 
thro’, and the proceedings confirmed.” He 
urged haste in the trial. The share trans- 
action is characteristic. Lee settled a debt, 
as he thought, by transferring at par stock 
that was selling at eighteen per cent. dis- 
count, and then asked Washington to express 
an opinion. “I shall frankly declare that 
if a disinterested judge is to be found who 
will say that I ought, «nder the circum- 
stances which prevailed at the time, to lose 
the difference between the nominal and the 
real. price of the shares, I will never utter 
another word on the subject’’—a severe but 
just opinion. This letter, written in Sep- 
tember, 1797, is of interest as showing that 
Washington had left the Presidency pinched 
in purse. ‘‘More than once (without urging 
it ardently), I informed you that I was in 
want of money to clear me out of Philadel- 
phia properly, and was obliged at last to 
leave the city without providing many arti- 
cles of which my’ family stood in need.” 


The London Speaker is undergoing a 
change of direction, and passes under the 
control of a group of young Oxford Liberals. 
Hilaire Belloc, F. W. Hirst, and George Tre- 
velyan the younger are well-known names 
among these promoters. Signed weekly arti- 
cles by Mr. Bryce, Leslie Stephen, Frederic 
Harrison, J. M. Barrie, Bernard Shaw, and 
others are promised; and American affairs 
will receive exceptional attention. 


The most suggestive article in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine (Washington) 
for October is by Gifford Pinchot, forester 
of the Department of Agriculture, on the re- 
lation of forests and forest fires. He esti- 
mates the direct annual loss to the nation 
by these fires at $20,000,000, and the indirect 
loss, from the damage to water supply, de- 
terioration of soil, the destruction of the 
young growth and the loss of the increment 
of a forest, which may amount to several 
hundred board feet per acre each year, at 
a sum much in excess of $30,000,000. The 
tree which best resists the action of fire is 
the long-leaf pine, which is protected by its 
thick bark and long needles. Very singular- 
ly, the most valuable (commercially) of the 
trees on the Pacific Slope, the red fir, seems 
to take the place of other trees destroyed by 
fire, and their distribution “is governed, first 





of all, so far as we know at present, by fire.” 
The statistical expert of the same depart- 
ment, H. Farquhar, shows that, by the law 
of natural increase, the population of this 
country at the time of taking the twelfth 
census will be probably between seventy-five 
and seventy-six millions. There is also an 
entertaining account, with illustrations, of a 
survey expedition of the All-Canadian route 
by the Stikine River to the Klondike. The 
author, A. P. Dennis, gives a high character 
for honesty to the Tahitan Indians. “Of 
the many tons of food supply left unguarded 
along the trail, we did not hear of a single 
case of theft by hungry Indians." 

The bibliography of the geographical lite- 
rature of 1898, published as the September 
number of the Annales de Géographie, is 
slightly larger than that of 1897, but the 
number of works noticed, 934, is less by fif- 
ty. In addition to the books in the differ- 
ent European languages described, there are 
references to the principal contents of se- 
venty-four scientific and official serial pub- 
lications. Forty-seven persons of different 
nationalities, many of whom are well-known 
geographers, have aided the editor, M. L. 
Raveneau, in the preparation of the bibli- 
ography. It is arranged according to sub- 
jects, and contains both an author and a 
subject-index. 

The main part of Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 
number eight, is devoted to a description, 
by Dr. Supan, of the ocean floor, in which 
he advocates naming the different parts af- 
ter the neighboring lands, instead of after 
ships or explorers. “If I speak of a Buchan 
Basin,”” he says, “no one knows where to 
look for it, but every one knows where the 
Peruvian-Chilian Basin is." Minor articles 
are upon Nordenskiéld’s facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the most famous maps of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and the late 
Christian Garnier’s method of transliterat- 
ing geographical names. In an Anzeiger, 
the German ownership of Lake Kivu is 
maintained against the claims of the Congo 
Free State, and an account is given of the 
Krupp works, in which, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 41,750 people were employed. 

The last volume (June-September) of the 
Rundschau, which completes the twenty-fifth 
year of its career, is fully up to the usual 
excellent standard. Fiction is represented 
by such writers as Isolde Kurz, Paul Heyse, 
Karl E. Edler, Anselm Heine. There are 
more than thirty miscellaneous articles and 
reviews in the volume, to a few of which we 
would call especial attention. The venera- 
ble scholar, Prof. L. Friedlaender, writes in 
classical German about classical lands un- 
der the title “Griechenland unter den Ré- 
mern,” supplementing Mommsen’s chapters 
on the subject. The logical and historical 
basis of Prof. L. Stein’s “Philosophie des 
Friedens” is so sound that it will prove 
to many readers a comfort in their disap- 
pointment at contemporary events. The 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Goethe’s birthday furnished the occasion for 
contributions from Herman Grimm, Fried- 
rich Paulsen, and others. Prof. Paulsen's 
essay on Mephistopheles leads to the con- 
ception of “Faust” as, in one sense, a jus- 
tification of the existence of evil in the 
world, and Goethe’s creation of Mephis- 
topheles appears as his “poetic catharsis 
from the element of fruitless negation which, 
in his youth, had threatened to become dan- 
gerous to him.” Dr. Julius Lessing, the di- 
rector of the Berlin Gewerbemuseum, writ- 
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ing on “‘Antiquititen,” has some useful sug- 
gestions for buyers of bric-A-brac and artis- 
tic old furniture; he addresses himself more 
especially to ladies concerned with the 
tasteful decoration of their homes, but un- 
familiar with the methods of dealers and 
the true value of the objects they covet. 

We have been requested to state that the 
pamphlet regarding the constitutional mud- 
die in Rhode Island on which we late- 
ly commented, can be had of Preston & 
Rounds, Providence, or of the author, 
Amasa M. Eaton, in that city, for fifty 
cents. 


—‘Since some little time,’”’ writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘will elapse before the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography’ reaches the letter Y, 
it may be as well to correct an erroneous 
statement regarding the family of Elihu 
Yale, the founder of Yale College, which 
lately appeared in a leading London journal. 
‘His wife and only child,’ we are there told, 
‘lie in one grave at the Cape of Good Hope.’ 
The fact, however, is that Yale married 
twice, and that it was his first wife and his 
son by her that were buried there. By his 
second wife he had two daughters. Cathe- 
rine, the elder of them, married Dudley 
North, son of Sir Dudley North. She died 
April 12, 1715, in the thirty-third year of 
her age, at Little Glemham, Suffolk, where, 
in the parish church, St. Andrew, it is re- 
corded on a mural tablet that she was in- 
terred in an adjacent vault, with two of her 
children, Catherine and Elihu, and that she 
was survived by three others, Dudley, Anne, 
and Mary. Anne, Yale’s younger daughter by 
his second wife, married Lord James Caven- 
dish, son of the first Duke of Devonshire, 
At Glemham Hall, one of the seats of the 
Earl of Guilford, who represents the senior 
branch of the North family, are two full- 
length portraits of Elihu Yale, a half-length 
of his daughter Catherine, and a half-length 
of Lord James Cavendish.” 


—The ‘‘Medieval Towns” series (Macmil- 
lan), which has hitherto found its subjects 
among the provincial cities of northern Eu- 
rope, now crosses the Pyrenees and fixes 
upon the ancient ecclesiastical capital of Cas- 
tile. In spite of the havoc which Soult and 
Victor wrought, Toledo still rises majestic 
upon its rocky promontory, as though dis- 
daining French marshals and despising its 
more recent enemies, the politicians of Ma- 
drid. A town which could once call itself 
“the crown of Spain, the light of the whole 
world, free from the time of the mighty 
Goths,” dies hard. Surpassing even Ravenna 
in the number of its churches, Toledo resem- 
bles the Ostrogothic capital in having lost its 
former degree of importance and in remain- 
ing a perfect type of the fossil city. The 
author of this volume, Miss Hannah Lynch, 
however deeply she may be depressed by the 
spectacle of decay and neglect, does not let 
the sense of melanchcly invade her style of 
writing, which is most sprightly and ani- 
mated. She keeps history and art equally 
in the foreground, while frequent references 
to the poets and chroniclers of Spain show 
that she is not restricted to her Lafuente. A 
fondness for studied and highly adjectival 
description is a characteristic which she con- 
stantly displays, but the subjects cf her 
vignettes are well chosen, and she often sug- 
gests a beautiful cr a touching situation. Her 
art criticism seems to be grounded upon 
knowledge, and her aceount of Toledo’s lead- 
ing painter, El Greco (Domenico Theotocopu- 





los), is notably good. Like its predecessors 
in the set, this book is illustrated by Miss 
Helen James, whose delicate drawings lose 
no part of their charm in passing from Nor- 
man or Bavarian to Castilian subjects. While 
her selection of scenes and buildings is al- 
ways marked by judgment, we should have 
welcomed rather more glimpses of San Juan 
de los Reyes than are given. Remembering 
Haig’s beautiful etching of the nave, we feel 
a little defrauded in getting only a detail ot 
ornament frcm within the church and two 
glimpses of the cloister. 


—-Breaking entirely new ground, and yet 
evincing the widest research and also scien- 
tific nicety, very welcome is the ‘Handbook 
of the Elements of Place Names in the 
Northwest Provinces of India,’ by Paul 
Whalley, M.A., Retired Bengal Civil Service, 
published by David Nutt, London. The day 
has, to be sure, long gone by when the like 
of the Isle of Bats (said to be seen, in old 
official documents, for Allahabad—critically, 
Ilhabad, and formerly, Ihabas) must have 
set ordinary Britons wondering how their 
language had established itself in India, just 
as they must have vainly explored baronet- 
ages and knightages for Sir Roger Dowler, as 
Siraéjuddaulah became by metamorphosis. 
But, though correctly expressed, the desig- 
nations of Indian towns, villages, etc., can- 
not but perpetually offer etymological enig- 
mas even to professed Indianists, to whom, 
indeed, let alone the wholly uninitiated, the 
guidance of Mr. Whalley regarding the mat- 
ters he elucidates will prove most helpful. 
Much as there is a certain satisfaction in 
learning the name of a strange animal or 
flower, so there is in learning what is meant 
by the toponymal suffixes ganj, génw, har, 
mai, man, nath, praydg, pur, shahr, tal, and 
thal, for instance. Corruptions of nagar, 
‘city,’ ‘occur in nearly three thousand place 
names in the northwest provinces, chiefly 
in the Agra division.” Again: “I have 
noted over three thousand village names 
in the N. W. P. derived from trees; and 
nearly half of these have no base, but fre- 
quently a,simple vowel suffix. Nearly every 
well-known tree thus appears as a place 
name.’ Statements like these suffice to show 
how far the author has gone afield in quest 
of materials for his treatise. Oddly enough, 
as he informs us, there is, in the very heart 
of India, a swamp (jhil) named from Noah, 
Nohjhil, ‘‘Noah being a water-saint.”’ 


—The ‘Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum,’ 
by John L. Myres and Max Ohnefalsch-Rich- 
ter (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
H. Frowde), will be a welcome handbook to 
all students of Cypriote antiquities, as it 
has been prepared in the modern scientific 
spirit. This is equivalent to saying that it 
is not only a description of the contents of 
the museum for which it is primarily in- 
tended, but a compact guide to the subject 
they illustrate. An added element of value 
is the summary it includes of the results of 
all the excavations which have been under- 
taken in the island since the beginning of 
the British occupation in 1878, “the close,” 
as the preface says, ‘‘of what may be called 
the mythical age of Cypriote archmology.” 
Both authors have the knowledge of their 
subject which can be acquired only from ex- 
perience in the fleld of excavations, and 
careful scientific observation of the data 
which these have brought to light. Fami- 
liarity of this kind is peculiarly necessary in 
the case of OCypriote antiquities, owing to 





the confusion brought about by the unscien- 
tific methods of earlier excavators; and 
both Mr. Myres and Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter 
have done much towards the establishment 
of a scientific basis for the chronology of 
native Cypriote products, especially in the 
classification of the many local types of pot- 
tery, though they still speak of the ‘“‘la- 
mentably slight degree of accuracy which is 
at present attainable.’’ The results of their 
work in this direction are stated, in the in- 
troduction to the Catalogue, in a clear and 
concise manner, which will save much turn- 
ing-over of the pages of Perrot and Chipiez 
or Ohnefalsch-Richter’s ‘Kypros, the Bible 
and Homer,’ and earn, we believe, the pro- 
portionate gratitude of those who are occu- 
pied with such matters. The Catalogue is 
carefully and thoroughly indexed, having no 
less than seven indices. One of these is of 
objects in other museums which are like 
those in the Cyprus collection—a most use- 
ful kind of reference to the specialist. 


—Recent statistics show that, although 
nominally the conditions for promotion to 
the doctor’s degree are practically the same 
at all the German universities, neverthe- 
less the number of promotions is by no 
means in proportion to the relative attend- 
ance. During the twelve months covered 
by the report the total number of doctorates 
created by the twenty-one institutions was 
2,371. The largest contingent was furnish- 
ed by Erlangen, namely, 332, although in 
point of attendance Erlangen stands thir- 
teenth on the list. Berlin, with an attend- 
ance of matriculated students nearly five 
times as large as Erlangen, reports only 
237, followed closely by Munich with 220, 
and Wiirzburg with 181. Indeed, the three 
Bavarian universities alone furnished 733 
doctors, while the ten Prussian universities 
furnished only 928. There is no formal 
agreement whatever between the univer- 
sities of the various states composing the 
German Federation as to the conditions 
for promotion. Occasionally, as was the 
case some years ago with reference to 
Rostock, a protest is heard against the 
ease with which degrees are granted, and 
such protests, as a rule, result in a mo- 
mentary improvement. In general, it is com- 
monly conceded that the Prussian universi- 
ties are stricter in their requirements than 
those of the smaller states. Of the 2,371 
degrees granted, about one-half, or 1,187, 
were in the medical department, fol- 
lowed by the philosophical faculty with 829, 
the law faculties with 335, and the theolo- 
gical faculty with 20. In Germany, the 
theological doctorate is never given in 
course, but only honoris causa, and a D.D. 
is as rare a bird as he is multitudinous in 
America. 








IRELAND'S TROPICAL COLONIZATION. 


Tropical Colonization; An Introduction to 
the Study of the Subject. By Alleyne Ire- 
land. Macmillan. 1899. Pp. xii, 282. 


If we pass over, for the moment, the 
general question of the desirability of co- 
lonies and dependencies, and assume that, 
whether we like it or not, colonies and 
dependencies are to be thrust upon us, the 
colonial problem of the United States is 
mainly comprised in these two questions; 
first, What is the best way of govern- 
ing colonies? and, second, Are colonies like- 
ly to be of any financial profit to us? On 
neither of these points can we gather as- 
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sistance from any experience of our own. 
That there must be a wrong way and a 
right way of setting about the business of 
colonial administration, may reasonably be 
supposed; but there is sore need of some 
one in authority to tell us what the right 
way is, and what are the dangers we need 
most particularly to avoid. On the other 
hand, the cost of conquering, holding, and 
developing the new possessions lately hung 
about our necks is already seen to be so 
great that the likelihood of getting back 
even nominal interest on our money has 
come to seem remote. Yet, if we are to 
have outlying territories dependent upon 
us, we are bound, for the sake of our good 
name and international standing, to do by 
them the best possible; while if the exten- 
sion of American control to these regions 
holds any promise of commercial or finan- 
cial return, the knowledge of that fact can- 
not fail to make strongly for our encou- 
ragement. 

It is with the modest hope of informing 
and encouraging us that Mr. Ireland has 
written his book. He is an Englishman 
who has passed, he tells us, some dozen 
years in the British tropical possessions, 
seven of them in the West Indies and South 
America. If one may judge from the ex- 
tended bibliography appended to the pre- 
sent volume, he has searched industriously 
the literature of his subject. Several ar- 
ticles of his, contributed to the magazines 
during the last few months, have been 
somewhat widely commented upon, and have 
paved the way to a favorable reception for 
the present work. What he has to say, 
accordingly, manifestly rests on extensive 
first-hand information, and is far removed 
from the hasty generalizations and preju- 
diced conclusions of which contemporary 
popular discussion has given us so much. 

On the question of how best to govern a 
tropical colony, Mr. Ireland is disappoint- 
ing. His sketch of English, French, and 
Dutch methods is slight, and contains no- 
thing new, and little that has not been se- 
veral times brought out in the public dis- 
cussions of the last twelvemonth. In com- 
mending, as he does, the superior practical 
results of Dutch administration in Java, 
the author is in accord with the general 
opinion of others who have investigated 
the subject; but the autocratic character 
of the Dutch method, and its connection 
with the culture system, place it in strong 
opposition to any principles of control like- 
ly to find favor in this country. Of the 
French system, it is hardly too strong to 
say that the less we have of it in our own 
colonies, the better. The secret of BEng- 
land’s success in colonial administration, as 
Mr. Ireland clearly shows, lies in the purity 
and efficiency of its civil service and the 
independence of that service of partisan 
political influence. The limitations and 
dangers of the crown-colony system, how- 
ever, lately set forth with much vigor and 
acuteness in Miss Kingsley’s ‘West Afri- 
can Studies,’ while suggesting a possible 
modification in the near future, do not 
appear to be regarded by Mr. Ireland as very 
serious; nor does he dwell on the interest- 
ing similarities between that system and 
the schemes from time to time outlined, 
on semi-official authority, for the govern- 
ment of our American dependencies. 

The question of the profitableness, finan- 
cially considered, of colonies to the mother 
country is treated by Mr. Ireland under the 





two heads of labor supply and the connection 
between trade and the flag. The author 
clearly does not wish his readers to cherish 
any delusions about the labor problem in 
the tropics. With no exceptions worth nam- 
ing, climatic conditions under the tropics un- 
fit Europeans for permanent residence, and 
make it impossible that Buropean labor- 
ers should ever be extensively employed 
there. On the other hand, these same cli- 
matic conditions enable the natives to obtain, 
with but moderate effort, an abundant food 
supply; and with their simple wants met by 
the employment of but a relatively small 
portion of their. time in productive labor, 
the incentive to greater or more continuous 
effort is lacking. But the development of 
the tropics, as generally considered, involves 
the application to them of industrial methods 
akin to those characteristic of Europe and 
America; and the problem of labor supply 
becomes, accordingly, of prime importance. 
Mr. Ireland describes somewhat in detail the 
culture system of Java, and the coolie, or in- 
dentured-servant, system of British Guiana; 
and while he is careful not to commit him- 
self directly, the general impression one 
gathers from his pages is that, in regions in 
which the pressure of population does not 
afford a fairly constant supply of labor, some 
such system of compulsory or long-term ser- 
vice is inseparable from the exploitation of 
the tropics. The disastrous economic effects 
of the abolition of slavery, in a colony like 
Jamaica, are also strongly set out. Unques- 
tionably, the matter is a very serious one, 
as recent parliamentary blue-books testify. 


the United States, a labor system with the 
earmarks of servitude is instinctively re- 
pugnant. That the intelligent direction of 
the volume of native labor now employed, 
together with the introduction of improved 
methods and labor-saving machinery, would 
greatly increase the product over its present 
dimensions, is reasonably certain; but the 
mature development of tropical resources 
must evidently wait upon the solution of the 
problem of labor under physical conditions in 
which, beyond a certain small amount, Eu- 
ropeans cannot, and the natives will not, 
work. 


The question, “Does trade follow the flag?’’ 
is examined by Mr. Ireland with the aid of 
elaborate statistics, conveniently presented 
in the form of valuable diagrams and tables. 
There is probably no more mistaken notion, 
among many who in our day are clamoring 
for ‘‘expansion,’’ than the one which asserts 
that, if a particular region of the earth be 
once brought under American overlordship, 
the trade of the region will forthwith pass 
into American control. The larger number 
of people who want the United States to keep 
the Philippines, whether the Filipinos like 
it or not, undoubtedly do so, in great mea- 
sure, because they think that the possession 
of the islands will increase American trade, 
open new markets for our goods, and give 
more profitable employment to our capital. 
To such, Mr. Ireland’s study of the com- 
mercial situation of Great Britain is likely 
to seem depressing. He shows, among other 
things, that while the United Kingdom is 
as dependent now as at any time during the 
past forty years on the British colonies and 
dependencies as sources of supply and as 
markets for her goods, the colonies are 
nevertheless steadily establishing their com- 
mereial independence; that the United King- 
dom, from year to year, is receiving a 








lesser proportion of their imports: and 
that, during the last twenty years, the 
United States has been a more important 
source of supply to the United Kingdom 
than all the British colonial possessions 
taken together. The United States is also a 
better customer of the United Kingdom than 
are all the remaining portions of the em- 
pire; the annua! purchases of English goods 
averaging $1.50 for each American, against 
$1.02 for each colonial subject. As between 
the tropical and non-tropical colonies, the 
latter export to the United Kingdom yearly 
$23.18 worth of gcods per capita, againat 
66 cents’ worth per capita from the former; 
while the non-tropical colonies consume 
annually $12.32 worth of English goods per 
head of population, against 71 cents’ worth 
for the non-tropical colonies. 

The lessons for this country which Mr. 
Ireland permits himself to draw are mo- 
destly and briefly put. He does not ques- 
tion our ultimate success in the fleld of 
colonial administration; but he warns us of 
the difficulties in our way, and of the fool- 
ishness of thinking that, because we are 
Americans, we can at once succeed in any- 
thing we choose to turn our hand to. Com- 
mercially, it is a question of labor supply; 
and, while he thinks that, in Porto Rico, 
the pressure of population will before many 
years bring a fairly adequate and steady 
supply, he is not hopeful regarding the 
solution of the problem in Hawali and the 
Philippines. As to government, he is in- 


| clined to think that, “with a judicious limi- 
| tation of the franchise,”’ Hawaii might im- 
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mediately be granted a degree of self-gov- 
ernment such as is enjoyed by those Bri- 
tish tropical colonies, e. g., Barbados, which 
have representative institutions without re- 
sponsible government; while, for Porto Rico, 
the crown-colony system, or some modifi- 
cation of it, seems, on the whole, the best. 
As to the Philippines, he is unable, ap- 
parently, to offer any suggestion, beyond 
confessing that the governmental problem 
there is “infinitely complex,” and warning 
us that “to predict any immediate success 
would be to close one’s eyes to the grave 
difficulties to be faced, and to credit the 
American system of government with an 
elasticity and adaptability which it does not 
possess.”’ 

We have said enough to show that Mr. 
Ireland’s book is worthy of careful reading. 
It is not, we must admit, a very profound 
contribution to the subject, nor is it of such 
a definitive character as to deter any one 
else from entering the same field. What he 
has given us is a brief and pleasantly writ- 
ten sketch, on heavy paper and in large 
type, of a few phases of colonial adminis- 
tration in the tropics with which he is es- 
pecially familiar, and an account of which 
he has thought would be of interest in this 
country. His book will, we fancy, be much 
read, and deservedly so, but its importance 
lies less in its permanent value than in 
the fact that every serious discussion of 
colonial problems is just now worth atten- 
tive consideration. 
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From the strenuous life waged by most of 
us less from conviction than necessity, no 
calmer refuge need be sought than ‘Tiverton 
Tales’—they are so dreamily remote, these 
New England idylls, from the burning ques- 
tions of the day. Their quiet charm enwraps 
the mind as gratefully as autumn haze steeps 
eyes tired with the summer’s glare. A deli- 
cate fancy plays through these pages; inti- 
mate knowledge has not prevented the ideal- 
izing touch. Here and there, it is true, 
the author has given us mere wraiths, mist 
shapes, for flesh and blood; but an unfail- 
ing grace of style makes attractive even 
these pallid creations. ‘‘A March Wind” has 
the genuine tang. Amelia, with her gusty 
sharpness, her drench of penitence and its 
sunny sequence, is more comprehensible than 
the maids and widows who reject living and 
loved lovers to tend the deserted dwellings 
of the dead; who pass their day in an ances- 
tor worship as devout as that which ani- 
mates the Shinto devotee, and only less de- 
Anite. This passion for the past of which the 
book is full, is not without its appeal, its 
beauty. Perhaps New England has no bet- 
ter heritage to bestow on a people prone 
to forget. Nothing in the volume is more 
pleasing than the little essays ‘‘Dooryards” 
and “The End of All Living,” which fitly be- 
gin and end it. They have a flavor almost 
Elian; a mellowness which is rarely found 
in these days of raw vintages. 

Nature is hard and humanity unlovely in 
the Colorado rain belt as we read of them 
in ‘Windy Creek.’ Steely mountains, dry, 
wind-harried gulches, shut in human lives 
more bare. Blown thither like the tumble- 
weed of the prairies from all quarters, the 
settlers have merged their unlikenesses in 
a vulgarity which knows no distinctions. 
The women are hoydens or slatterns, the 
men boors or brutes; not a gleam of beauty 
irradiates the picture. There is a certain dry 
truthfulness as of a stenographic report in 
the relation of all this—especially do the 
discourses of the Rev. Mr. Crisp, the Camp- 
bellite preacher, seem to have been noted 
down as they fell from his lips; but it is 
not pleasant reading. A masterly technique 
might have justified the exploitation of such 
sheer ugliness, but we cannot think the 
world richer for this book. 

‘Jesus Delaney’ is the partial history of ay 
“boy brand snatched from the maw of the 
Scarlet Woman,” to quote the words of the. 
Rev. Mr. Lamb, his rescuer; less figuratively , 
described, a Mexican lad taken from Romish 
influences and educated by Protestant mis- 
sionaries. Jesus does not, altogether Tulfl 


his benefactor’s. expectations, We, te, bim : 


the central figure of bull-fights, duels, and 
political intrigue; the last glimpse reveal- 
ing him just reprieved from a death sentence. 
The book is not without brightness, but it 
is sadly overweighted by its Tendenz—the 
contention of its author that Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Mexico are harmless frauds, de- 
ceiving themselves rather more than their 
deluded supporters. Without concerning our- 
selves as to the truth of this thesis, there 
can be no doubt that its continued iteration 
in a work of fiction is a serious artistic 
blemish. It may possibly offend those who 
care for missions, but it is very certain to 
bore those who do not. Readers who, anti- 
cipating the sweets of fiction, find themselves 
tasting the bitter pill of controversialism, 
will be likely, in their irritation, to accuse 
the author himself of practising a fraud not 
justifiable by any plea of pious intentions. 


Shan Bullock gives us, in “The Barrys,’ not 
only the fresh, vivid picture of Irish country 
life which we are accustomed to associate 
with his name, but an uncommonly good 
study in temperament as well, Frank Barry 
unites the réles of hero and villain in one 
person—an arrangement to be commended 
not only for its economy of space, but for 
the naturalness of its product. He would 
have dearly leved to be honorable and up- 
right, but circumstances, largely of his own 
creating, were too much for him. He cuts 
a poor figure, but his plea is the universal 
one of us all who sin, “because we must, and 
not because we will.”” The convincing Hi- 
bernianism of the author never relaxes even 
when the scene shifts to London and the 
British Philistine is in question. 


It might be said of ‘A Mountain Europa,’ 
as of Shakspere’s ‘‘Cymbeline,” that it is 
neither a comedy nor a tragedy, since it has 
not a comic scene, yet ends happily; for the 
slaying of the heroine on her bridal night, 
which the last chapter records, cannot pro- 
perly be considered a catastrophe. Author 
and hero must have drawn a freer breath, 
as does the reader, when released from the 
perplexing problem of her presence. A 
young university man doing a bit of practi- 
cal work in the Tennessee mountains is at- 
tracted by the beauty of a wild mountain 
girl, and sets himself to civilize her, with 
the not unnatural result of winning her 
heart. She manifests this with great frank- 
ness, and her passion inspires something of 
a return in him, so long as the Jellico Moun- 
tains hide the incongruities of the situation. 
But a recall to his city home opens his eyes 
to the full measure of his folly. Neverthe- 
less, he returns to Baster Hicks, the mar- 
riage is performed, and he is saved from its 
life-long consequences only by the bad tem- 
per of the murderous old outlaw, his father. 
in-law, who is taking unsteady aim at ‘his 
new relative when his own daughter rushes 
upon the bullet. It is to be hoped that 
Clayton carried away from this experience 
something more than a sublime assurance 
that Providence could always be relied upon 
to help him out of his scrapes. More praise- 
worthy than the plot are the renderings 
of mountain dialect and the descriptive 
touches, in both of which Mr. Fox excels. 
Cy’ Warman can always impart a living 
} interest to a story ‘through his close inti- 
macy. with locomotives, yard-masters, sig- 
: nals, awitchés—with all that pertains to 
} railroading, in a’ wordfrom.a manager's 


he feels for thecdenizené of bis iron jur 
ip coptagious. With pereopal concern’ 





reader follows the fortunes of the White 
Mail, the West Silver Creek Bridge, Mc- 
Guire’s Section, Jack Connor’s Water-Tank, 
the lonely wolf-and-Indian haunted station 
on the plains. In elevating the freckled 
Tommy, step by step, from “onry,” mis- 
chief-working imp to President of the In- 
ter-Mountain Air Line, the author has con- 
trived to escape the obvious risks of twad- 
‘dle. ‘“‘A man who is always hugging a griev- 
ance will forget to flag,” says Tommy. Yet, 
considered as a maker of a book and not as 
Pygmalion to the Galatea of the railroad 
yard, Mr. Warman has more completely 
captivated the imagination in his short sto- 
,ries than in this latest work, where the de- 
mands of a continued narrative have made 
against his peculiar talent for episode. If, 
however, as a story it is for boys, its en- 
gines throb with life for boys of both sexes 
and any age. 

The author of ‘Well, After All—’ has 
brought to the making of the novel a 
curiously raw group of materials, as, first, 
a run on a bank, converted to confidence by 
a dummy bag of gold and a deposited check; 
second, the eight years’ constancy of a wo- 
man to a South African traveller who, on 
his part, regards seven years as the period 
of ‘“‘Nature’s Statute of Limitations” in 
love as in physics; third, a satire on the 
ways of publishers and their humanities in 
wishing Arctic explorers to freeze till the 
new African book has appeared; fourth, 
singing as taught by an Italian enthusiast 
unscrupulous as to all save dramatic results. 
To bring these bumping materials into any 
relation, there is needed a powerful solvent 
which is offered, but hardly furnished, in a 
midnight murder. Even of this the charm 
is greatly lessened by the crystal clearness 
of the mystery—a singular hodge-podge, the 
whole! The taking title is the best of the 
work; a bush plainly justified by the quality 
of the wine. 

‘Drives and Puts’ may pleasantly fill those 
otherwise wasted moments when adverse 
weather, or the unwelcome night, or the 
misfortune of the fireside shall detain the 
golf-players from his and her links of 
duty. The bad top, the foozle, the heart- 
disease put, the nasty hazard, dormie two, 
the well laid-back club, the flub-dub, the 
Burton special, bad slicing, the score 
fiend, the medal-play sharp, the gallery, 
the place lie, the follow through, one off 
two—are words to conjure with. To read 
them is to the true golf-lover like the 
smell of the gravy to the gamin at the rail- 
ing, or the first hint of dawn to him who 
watches for the morning. Around the 
mashies and mid-irons are wreathed 
sketches of love and honor, bright sentences 
and clever studies of the primitive village 
communities whose pastures, when they are 
good, enter into glory and become golf 
links. Upon the literary aspect of the book, 
however, we touch lightly, leaving that to 
the golf editor. 

‘A Bundle of Yarns’ is made up of many 

of boy, man, girl, and horse na- 
ture and dialect on a Canadian farm. The 
aspects of life are not always the most 
edifying, but a note of shrewd observation 
makes its#if heard, and compels acqui- 
escence in the fidelity of the descriptions. 

Of Mr. Davis's five stories the best three 
deal with recent war episodes. Whatever 
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whether in the case of the sick lieutenant 
returning from Santiago in the fever ship, 
or of the civil engineer pleading for Cuba 
in the North, or of the young English sub- 
altern sentenced to eight months’ impri- 
sonment for riding with Jameson. At times 
the style is artistically unstudied; at others 
there are touches of a fine skill—the fever 
picture, for example, is enough to send up 
the temperature. Again, at certain points 
are gleams of the disfiguring tinsel in the 
golden fabric of the legend, usually quite 
needless, therefore to be excised as easily 
as lamented. 


The identical equipment, by certain read- 
ing and colonial residence, which did not 
wholly justify James Rodway’s launching 
into a history of ‘The West Indies and the 
Spanish Main,’ a year or two ago, suffices 
rather handsomely for his romance, ‘In 
Guiana Wilds.’ A wakeful plot; commenda- 
ble tolerance, in general, for ethnologic pos- 
sibility; the utilizing, without undue vio- 
lence, of the historic myths of the Orinoco 
region (Raleigh’s contributions inclusive); 
abounding local color, which seems reason- 
ably authoritative, and an unpretentious 
medium—all combine to make an interest- 
ing and often convincing story of the mat- 
rimonial and other mishaps of a none too 
heroic Scotch clerk, adrift among Boviand- 
ers and Arawak. Perhaps the weakest link 
in the chain is “Samarang.”’ The Indian 
Shaman, whose eminence derives wholly 
from his superior shrewdness, is not wont 
to entangle himself so stupidly. But this 
is a detail. So also are Mr. Rodway’s rath- 
er lingering and iterant analyses of the com- 
parative ‘‘passion’ of women Caucasian, 
Mulatto, and Indian; but here the discreet 
critic, howsoever travelled, may well pass 
on with no more than an “experto credite.” 


There are “Sand and Cactus” in New 
Mexico and Arizona, as well as many fea- 
tures larger and better worth seeing. There 
have been also, in times mostly remote, 
sporadic gentlemen “‘from the head-waters 
of Bitter Creek’; and with their ensan- 
guined effigies we are already reasonably 
familiar by grace of a certain literature, 
though they themselves long ago met per- 
sons from still further up stream. That 
these idiosyncrasies, however, were never 
wholly typical, is perhaps suggested by the 
fact that both Territories still cumber the 
map. Were they all desert, or did so much 
as 10 per cent. of their denizens make good 
their traditional “man for breakfast,’’ no 
civil engineer of literary tastes would by 
now be needed to build them irrigation re- 


' gervoirs, which was Walcott le Clear Beard’s 


vocation to the lower Southwest. His book, 
of title quoted, indicates, however, that 
these things’are what he saw of New Mexi- 
co and Arizona—or at least what he deem- 
ed typical enough to be set down. Of any- 
thing structural, generic or Inseeing, there 
is no recognition in these ten really clever 
and dramatic short stories; no hint, for in- 
stance, of the vast forests which overlook 
the desert and regulate the waters he was 
called to impound; nor of the tremendous 
sceneries of the “Mesa country,” unique in 
physical geography, which is,six-tenths of 
the two Territories, as the desert is but its 
detritus; nor of the almost matchless anti- 
quarian interest, ‘‘with the ruins of full fif- 
teen hundred prehistoric towns in either 
Territory”; nor yet of the overwhelming 
majority of sober, hard-working, law-abid- 
ing lives (but none the less picturesque for 





being humanly possible) except for which 
the Territories were a self-evident absur- 
dity. It really seems that by this time the 
market should be slack for lands peopled 
exclusively with freaks, a six-shooter in 
their. one hand, their life in the other. 
Mr. Beard’s Southwest never was, nor 
ever could be, except in the spectacular con- 
ventions of melodrama and a now more, 
now less, sublimated dime-novelling; of 
both of which we should have had nearly 
enough. It is true, he handles and re- 
dresses the familiar puppets with clear con- 
structive skill and vitality of personation; 
but they are, after all, stage people, not 
live ones. 





Present-Day Egypt. By Frederic Courtland 
Penfield, United States Diplomatic Agent 
and Consul-General to Egypt, 1893-’97. 
The Century Co. Pp. xiii, 372. 


There is much interest in this book of a 
fine, confused kind. In spite of a style far 
over the line into journalism, Mr. Penfield 
sets before us clearly and vividly his sensa- 
tions and ideas, impressions and judgments, 
on Egypt, land, people, and rulers as they 
now are. He has put into the book a wealth 
of experience in Egyptian ways and life, 
a store of the anecdotage and semi-histori- 
cal gossip that his official position made 
easy to him, and much of the full history 
that has been making during his stay in 
Egypt. Perhaps there is even more in 
the book than he thought he was putting 
there. That he says some things is more 
significant than the things that he says. 

For this is not an ordinary book with de- 
scriptions of bazaars and mosques and sun- 
sets on the Nile. It is true that the first three 
chapters (pp. 1-103) are taken up with Cairo 
and Alexandria, dealt with much as in other 
books, only more incisively and picturesque- 
ly than in most. We may miss the exact 
clarity of Lane or the point and vivacity of 
Burton, yet the Cairene life and color stand 
out in these pages as in few others. But 
the book really begins with the fourth 
chapter and its lucid description of a “‘para- 
doxical but effective administration.”’ In it 
we learn how Egypt is governed; about the 
English army of occupation, which has no 
business there, but is necessary just the 
same; about Lord Cromer, who de jure is 
only the diplomatic representative of Eng- 
land, but de facto rules the country; about 
the International Debt Commission and the 
International Court; about what all this 
means for Egypt, and what Egypt has gain- 
ed from it and thinks about it. We do not 
remember to have seen anywhere else so 
clear a statement of the whole tangle. 
Whether Lord Cromer will like to hear that 
he has neither humor nor imagination, evi- 
dently does not matter to Mr. Penfield; his 
book is confessedly journalistic in aim and 
plan. 

The next chapter is on expansion by irri- 
gation, and describes the gigantic engineer- 
ing works by which the Nile is to be put 
in bondage and the harvests of the country 
incréased by one quarter. The’dam at 
Assuan, which Ibn Haytham planiéd nearly 
nine hundred years ago, but feared to at- 
tempt, is to be completed im 1903}and, with 
the smaller barrage of Assiut, will add to 
fgypt some twenty-five ‘hundred square 
miles of fertility. Mr. Penfield is excellent 
w he deals with present conditions and 
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him was planned and carried out by Joseph 
of Israel; and the Arab mathematician of 
real history who had to feign madness to 
get out of his contract with the mad Khalifa 
al-Ha&kim, he has never heard of. As he 
says himself, he writes “neither for the 
Egyptologist, antiquarian, nor historian,” 
and it is well for everybody that he does 
not.. He has a place of his own to fill, and 
he fills it. Then the story of the Suez Ca- 
nal fs plainly told, and we learn how Egypt 
entered through it into the house of bond- 
age. That record of usury, duplicity, and 
greed explains other things as well; the dif- 
ference between the canals at Suez and at 
Panama is that the one was carried through 
and all the scandal covered up. On only 
one point is Mr. Penfield inadequate: he 
makes no mention of the Austrian Negrelll, 
who examined the ground in 1847 and again 
in 1855-"56, and worked out an elaborate 
plan. In 1858 he was appointed by Said In- 
spector-General of the works at Suez, but 
died the same year, and his plans were 
bought by De Lesseps. The next two chap- 
ters continue the story of Egypt, through 
the viceroyships of Ismail and Tewfik 
and the Arabi rebellion, down to the acces- 
sion of the present Khedive. It is not a 
history in the ordinary sense that Is given— 
rather a series of sketches, sometimes, it 
may be, on the verge of gossip, but touched 
throughout with the freshness of the first- 
hand. The estimate of Arabi, though se- 
vere, seems to be true. The moral of the 
whole is lavish expenditure, debt, adminis- 
trative folly, ruin. 

But it is in the two chapters which fol- 
low—on the present Khedive and the British 
position in Egypt—that Mr. Penfield makes 
his most personal and interesting contribu- 
tion to the problem. He is of two minds 
at once, and it may be doubted how far his 
own position is clear to himself. He ac- 
knowledges frankly that England has pulled 
Egypt out of a terrible hole; that the condi- 
tion of the people has been very greatly 
improved by the English rule; that the re- 
sults are marvellous, and that England only 
could have achieved them; but he has a 
warm personal regard for the present Khe- 
dive Abbas, and, with permission for the 
slang, he wants him to have a show. How 
this could be reconciled with the prosperity 
of the country, Mr. Penfield does not make 
plain. He admits that Egypt is not capable 
of self-government, and that the benefits of 
the English occupation would be obliterated 
six months after it ended. His dilemma is 
evident, and if it were between British im- 
perialism and the right of a people to gov- 
ern itself at any cost in the experiment, it 
would be to his credit. But so much cannot 
be said of a dilemma between an imperial- 
ism such as that of England and a shaky 
autocracy such as independent rule by Ab- 
bas would mean. Neither gives self-govern- 
ment; one would probably be ruin. 

The last chapter deals with wintering in 
Egypt for health. It gives much useful in- 
formation and advice. 

The illustrations deserve mention. They 
are fifty-two in number, from drawings by 
Paul Philippoteux and R. Talbot Kelly, and 
from photographs. There are also two 
maps. 





The Autobiography and Letters of Mrz. Oli- 
phant. Edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 1899. 


- AB theend of forty “years in the wilder- 
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ness of the literary profession, Mrs. Oli- 


phant declared that, on the whole, she had - 


had a happy life. She had seen her husband 
die in his youth, and the three children for 
whom she toiled fade one by one and leave 
her a lonely old woman. It is only the 
wonderful elasticity of her temperament 
that saves her autobiography and letters 
from being a gloomy memorial of failure. As 
it is, they are a record of a most plucky and 
pathetic struggle, in which her sorrows, and 
trials that were harder than sorrows, make 
it seem natural that, like Johnson, she 
should dismiss with frigid indifference the 
question of ultimate literary success. “I am 
no more interested in my own characters 
than I am in Jeanie Deans, and do not re- 
member them half so well.’’ She was too 
acute not to realize that there is small hope 
of immortality for offspring so promptly 
disowned. Writing novels was her “natural 
way of occupying herself’; she wrote books 
as happier women do plain sewing—the work 
once done and the rent and school-bills paid 
with the proceeds, there was an end. Mrs. 
Oliphant would have been the last to claim 
the name of artist; in her homely Scotch 
fashion, she would have flouted the notion 
that she had ever been fired with the con- 
ception of literary form. For all that, she 
was human enough to cherish the fancy 
that, given four square walls in the New 
Jerusalem for another trial, and no Lu- 
crezia, she too might have scaled the heights 
that George Eliot mounted with so little 
material hindrance. ‘‘No one will even men- 
tion me in the same breath with George 
Eliot,” she moans, with naive chagrin, add- 
ing, with much shrewdness and a grain of 
malice: “I think she must have been a dull 
woman with a great genius distinct from 
herself, something like the gift of the old 
prophets, which they sometimes exercised 
with only a dim sort of perception what it 
meant” (p. 7). Mrs. Oliphant was empha- 
tically not dull, but her Life does not sug- 
gest the woman of letters. In the forty 
years in which she wrote for Blackwood’s 
Magazine she produced some eighty novels, 
countless articles and short stories, some 
very respectable biographies, and, last of 
all, her annals of the house of Blackwood. 
Carlyle once said that a good history of 
booksellers would be much more valuable 
than most histories of kings, and it is like- 
ly that Mrs. Oliphant’s two last volumes of 
literary history will secure her readers 


' when the public, following her example, will 


have forgotten the very titles of her novels. 


The autobiography was not written sys- 
tematically. It was intended for her boys, 
but they died without seeing it. Mrs. Oli- 
phant wrote the last part of it in .1894, 
when her youngest son lay dead in the next 
room. She lived a life so secluded that the 
details of it are little known. Her first 
proofs from Blackwood reached her on her 
wedding morning, and from that hour she 
supported first her own family, later her 
brother’s also. When her husband died of 
consumption in 1859, she was £1,000 in 
debt, and had only her faculties and her 
furniture to rely on for herself and her 
three children. The Blackwoods were her 
main support, and she was never in actual 
want. She complains of having been ill- 
paid, but managed to make enough to edu- 
cate her boys at Eton and Oxford, and to 
maintain a comfortable heme at Windsor. 
The “Carlingford Series’ was her first real 
success, and almost made her “one of the 





popularities of literature—elmost, never 
quite.”” Mrs. Carlyle became intimate with 
Mrs. Oliphant when the latter was collect- 
ing material for the life of Edward Irving, 
and there are pleasant glimpses of both the 
Carlyles. In 1866 she writes: 

“T have had a little visit from Mrs. Car- 
lyle, who is looking very feeble and pic- 
turesque, and as amusing as ever, and na- 
turally has been taking away everybody’s 
character, or, perhaps I ought to say, 
throwing light on the domestic relations of 
the distinguished people of the period. I 
was remarking on the eccentricity of the 
said relations, and could not but say that 
Mr. Carlyle seemed the only virtuous phi- 
losopher we had. Upon which his wife an- 
swered: ‘My dear, if Mr. Carlyle’s diges- 
tion had been stronger, there is no saying 
what he might have been!’ ”’ 


Mrs. Oliphant was intensely reserved, 
with a Scotch pride and shyness that kept 
her circle of acquaintance limited. To all 
but a fewintimate friends herautobiography 
will be a revelation of a truly pathetic for- 
titude under distresses so endured that to 
many she gave the impression of callous- 
ness. There are two good portraits in the 
volume, which in its general get-up is very 
pleasing. 





Oroquis Architectureaue. Par F. Boutron et 
M. Moisand. Paris: Ch. Schmid; New 
York: Bruno Hessling. 1899. 40 plates, 
12 in. x 18 in. 


To the facile draughtsman, the making of 
sketches of imaginary architecture has so 
potent a fascination that no great length of 
time goes past nowadays without some addi- 
tion to the list of sketch-books devoted to this 
form of art. Nor is it by any means a new- 
ly discovered form of artistic expression. The 
painters of the Renaissance, half architects 
as most of them were, could not refrain from 
filling their backgrounds with delightful 
buildings, for the most part quite impossi- 
ble of execution in any more substantial me- 
dium than fresco or oil colors. What plea- 
sant glimpses of that charmingly impossible 
thing called painter’s architecture are 
brought up by the mere names of Botticelli, 
Carpaccio, and Diirer. 

At a later time the impetuous Piranesi, 
trained both as an architect and scene paint- 
er, and deriving from that training his know- 
ledge of constructional realities as well as 
his splendid freedom of conception and exe- 
cution, made those remarkable imaginative 
compositions, the ‘“Carcere d’Invenzione,” 
which stand to-day, as they have for a hun- 
dred and fifty years, as the highest result of 
the creative power of the painter-architect 
designing without a thought of the realiza- 
tion of his ideas in stone. As Théophile Gau- 
tier says: “Piranesi se plait a b&atir avec 
sa pointe d’aqua-fortiste des constructions 
chimériques, mais douées d’une réalité puis- 
sante et mystérieuse.”” To Piranesi’s work 
all must go who would see with Michelet 
those vast subterranean prisons, those bot- 
tomless pits devoid of air, those stairs which 
mount to the infinite, those bridges that 
plunge into the abyss. And to Piranesi all 
do go who essay the art of the imaginative 
architectural designer. From him they all 
learn something more than the mere tricks 
of their art. 

Within the last few years a group of men 
making no pretence to general pictorial abi- 
lity have so arrested their day-dreams that 
we may see them by merely opening “the 
leaves of their sketch-books. In Germany 
the inspiring designs of Halmhuber and of 








Otto Rieth have made known to us that 
there are at least some architects in the 
Fatherland who care for other things than 
sorrectly Palladian Reichsgerichtsbauten and 
grandiose Reichstagsgebéude. At home here 
we have watched the growth of Kirby’s de- 
lightful collection of sketches, medizval 
strongholds put to modern uses, towers, ex- 
quisite as those of Chartres and tall as the 
Giralda, sufficient in their own grace and 
serving no end but that of beauty, arches 
spanning roads as ample as Broadway and 
filled with the leisure of Sleepy Hollow. 
Now it is France that adds her volume to the 
collection. The sketches of Messrs. Boutron 
and Moisand, more akin to those of Rieth 
and Halmhuber than to Kirby’s, have never- 
theless that individuality which all such work 
must have if it is to be of any value. Not 
only does one get the personal touch of the 
authors in their sketches, but the touch of 
vhe nation whence they come. Such things 
done just in this way are quite impossible 
of execution in Germany, in England, or 
even here, where so many of our younger 
architects have been trained in Paris, in the 
very Ecole the influence of which is seen 
in the sketches of Boutron and Moisand. 
Very slight and unelaborated some of them 
are, indeed scarcely workmanlike. Old Pi- 
ranesi would have defaced his plate sooner 
than have such work appear to taunt him 
with its meagreness. Still, with their 
many defects and their distinct infe- 
riority to the work not only of one 
who, like Piranesi, was facile princeps, but 
to that of their contemporaries in the same 
field, the sketches are at least entertaining, 
and some of them have qualities that raise 
them far above that level. 

One of the best of them is a simple, digni- 
fied entrance to a railroad tunnel—prosaic 
subject enough, but treated in such a pon- 
derous way as befits a mass of masonry 
against the side of a mountain, expressive of 
its own purpose and structurally sane, which 
cannot be said of all the things in the book. 
Another sketch gives us the grand escalier 
of some vast ornate hall of justice, where 
the human figures ascending the stairs seem 
mere pigmies under the great vault. The au- 
thors have not deigned to attach descriptive 
titles to their compositions, but it is not 
difficult to provide them. In one, a great 
platform, surrounded by massive mortuary 
chapels, supports a sturdy obelisk from the 
top of which the Gallic cock, some twenty 
feet of stature, crows exultantly. One re- 
cognizes in this a monument to the de- 
fenders of the nation. Other monuments 
there are, planned as curved colonnades or 
as gigantic exedre led up to by long flights 
of steps; bridges; casinos; pantheons mount- 
ed on unscalable heights—in brief, and with- 
out meaning any disparagement to the work 
of the collaborators, ideas enough to fur- 
nish forth the scenery of Christmas specta- 
cles for the entire twentieth century. 





Robert Lowis Stevenson's Edinburgh Days. 
By BH. Blantyre Simpson. London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton; New York: Scribners. 
1899. 

It is ungracious to criticise a labor of love 
that not only harms no one, but may give 
pleasure; and it is in the spirit of semi- 
idolatry which the brave spirit and wayward 
charm of Stevenson the man roused in many 
who knew him, that this book is written. 
For those to whom no relation, however 
trivial, concerning him is unimportant, it 
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will have value; but to those who content 
themselves with a more temperate admira- 
tion of Stevenson the writer, it will have 
little. So much of it is either speculation 
as to what the boy, Lewis, might have seen 
or heard or read, or description of his baby 
tea-set and his poplin dress—trimmed, was 
it, with red or green velvet?—that it is nei- 
ther good biography nor good fiction. The 
author has been unfortunately influenced, too, 
by Stevenson’s love of apt words, to imitate 
him where he most baffled imitation; and 
this leads her to vary her text by alluding 
to him by first one and then another nick- 
name, from the Lew, Smout, and Smoutie of 
his Edinburgh days, to the Tusitala be- 
stowed on him by the Samoans. As a re- 
sult, we have the simple statement, “‘Ste- 
venson wrote much of boats,’’ dressed in 
this affected fashion: “Ships bulk largely 
in Tusitala’s tales.’"’ The book surfeits with 
such fine writing. 

In spite of all this, it gives a pleasant no- 
tion of Stevenson’s parents, his nurse, to 
whom his life-long devotion was most cred- 
itable, and himself. Many people will learn 
here for the first time that he was bred a 
lawyer, and doubtless with equal surprise 
that his family pronounced his name “Lew- 
is,” and that its Gallicized spelling arose 
from this odd circumstance: 

“Robert Lewis Balfour, our hero was bap- 
tized. Perhaps he thought there was a su- 
perabundance of letters in R. L. B. S. The 
Balfour soon dropped out of his name, and 
early he became R. L. S. .. . He also, 
like his grandsire [Lewis Balfour], started 
in life with his name spelt Lewis. The 
story of the change to Louis is remarkable. 
Mr. Stevenson was a strong Conservative. 
Now in Robert Louis Stevenson’s youthful 
years there was a Radical Town Councillor 
yclept Lewis. So strong was Mr. Steven- 
son’s aversion to the man that he ordered 
that in future his son’s name should be spelt 
differently, even with a Frenchified turn in 


it, for fear the two families should be 
thought in any way connected.” 





Intimate China; The Chinese as I Have 
Seen Them. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Mrs. Little’s handsome book is something 
more than a parlor-table ornament. While 
her husband writes on the Yangtse gorges 
and gives us philosophy and history, she 
professes modestly to tell only of things on 
the surface. In reality, by informing us, 
from long personal experience, of the home 
life of the Chinese, she adds greatly to our 
knowledge of this people, showing espe- 
cially how nature powerfully influences man, 
both native and alien. For example, in her 
chapter on fung-shui, or the belief in cli- 
matic influences controlled by spirits, she 
shows how -this belief in the agency of evil 
spirits gains upon the foreigners living 
among the Chinese. She cites the case of 
‘Dr. Nevius, one of the most high-minded 
and noblest missionaries’ in her circle of 
acquaintance, whose book on ‘Demon Pos- 
session’ is as full of Chinese influence as of 
second-rate testimony. On the other hand, 
she shows that the Chinaman, by looking 


well to wind, water, sunshine, and other. 


details that affect bodily health, is, at 
least, no more of a fool than the average 
real-estate agent or house-renter in other 
lands, who often ignores these things. 

In very delightful style, the author 
crowds her readable pages with pleasant 
anecdotes and episodes. In “the romantic 
East’ she found unromantic refuge in the 
cellar when the thermometer was at 120 





degrees. She discusses without prejudices 
consuls, missionaries, and public function- 
aries, native and foreign. As a rule, while 
at the hong, tea-table, and clubroom the mis- 
sionary fraternity is despised, the general 
praise of the individual healer or converter 
is warm and long. In her chapter on foot- 
binding, she makes it clear that this pecu- 
liarly Chinese custom does not connote 
rank, and that the idea of its being done 
to prevent females from gadding about is 
a purely foreign notion. She never ceases 
to praise the Chinese women for their mo- 
desty, dignity, business ability, and help- 
fulness to their husbands. Her testimony is 
but one of hundreds that in personal deli- 
cacy and hesitancy to expose the person, 
the Chinese man, as well as woman, is im- 
measurably superior to the Japanese. 

Mrs. Little’s travels in the empire took 
her into many provinces and enabled her 
to enjoy a wide range of observation. She is 
a hearty believer in the doctrine that the 
best interests of China and of mankind at 
large will be subserved by maintaining the 
political integrity of the empire. She is not 
blind to the shadows in the picture, frankly 
acknowledging that corruption is wide- 
spread. The most honest men in high office 
seem to be those who have least to do with 
Peking. Her remarks about the recent fail- 
ure of the reform movement are sugges- 
tive and illuminating, Not much is to be 
hoped for China while the “ring,’’ of which 
the Empress-Dowager is the centre, con- 
trols the destinies of the land. Our author’s 
clear and wise arguments against the im- 
possibility of making over the Chinese by 
any new or external means, and in favor of 
renewing country and people by the slow 
but sure methods of morality and religion, 
seem unanswerable. 


Pickett and his Men. By LaSalle Corbell 
Pickett (Mrs. G. E. Pickett). Published 
by Mrs. Pickett, Washington, D. C. Print- 
ed and bound by The Foote & Davies Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 8vo, pp. 439. 


In this handsome volume the widow of the 
Confederate General who led his division in 
the historic and desperate charge at Get- 
tysburg, relates the facts of his military ca- 
reer. She does more: she tells parts of the 
romantic story of her own married life in 
the closing year of the civil war, and the 
strange experiences of the interval between 
the wreck of the Confederacy and the full 
establishment of peace, when the survivors 
of the Southern army could settle them- 
selves to industrious bread-winning with as- 
surance of unmolested safety. These pas- 
sages have a value that no other chapters 
of the book can possess. Her outline of her 
hero’s life is authentic, and her praise of 
him and his devoted followers is eloquent, 
yet this deals with history that others could 
write, if not in such glowing terms. But 
her personal experience is unique and all 
her own. Here was a young thing, hardly 
more than a child, courted and won by a 
soldier already distinguished, just before he 
marched with Lee to invade the North in 
1863, and in the first weeks of their be- 
trothal came the great battle of Gettysburg 
which made his division and himself known 
to the whole world. Their marriage fol- 
lowed close on the end of the campaign, and 
his duties in and about Petersburg permit- 
ted her to share a good deal of his camp 
life. She was im Richmond when it fell into 





our hands, half destroyed by the fires set 
by the retreating Confederates, and the 
perils of the great conflagration were min- 
gied with the terrors of capture by an ene- 
my. With dramatic instinct the story is be- 
gun here, and she lets us share the emotion 
of a young mother with her babe in her 
arms witnessing such scenes, and in the 
midst of them hearing the newsboys shout- 
ing the battle of Five-Forks and the death 
of her husband! Fortunately, the crowning 
calamity proved untrue, and, after a week 
of terrible suspense till the surrender at 
Appomattox, Pickett himself returned to dis- 
prove the harrowing story. 

Before the full protection given by Grant's 
issue of paroles was understood, Pickett, on 
advice from friends on the national side, 
took refuge in Canada for some months. His 
wife’s journey to join him there was filled 
with adventures stranger than any fiction. 
Their later return to build a cabin on the 
ruins of the old home on the James is told 
with genuine feeling and power. A great 
deal of faithful labor and skill has been ex- 
pended upon the history of Pickett’s mili- 
tary life from his West-Point graduation in 
1846, in the Mexican war, on the Northwest 
frontier, when the boundary at Puget’s 
Sound was nearly the cause of strife, aa 
well as in the Confederacy; but we repeat 
the judgment that the chapters of the life of 
the young wife and mother in that turmoil 
of war will give the book a value to the his- 
torian, as well as a charm to the sympathe- 
tic reader, which will far exceed that of the 
military narrative, carefully as it has been 
prepared. 





The Boy's Book of Inventions: Stories of the 
Wonders of Modern Science. By Ray 
Stannard Baker. Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 1899. 8vo, pp. 354. 


Here is a fairly good book for boys, telling 
about automobiles, tall buildings, Lake's 
submarine boat, the new kites, the phono- 
graph, Langiey’s aerodrome, wireless tele- 
graphy, liquid air, and the Roentgen rays— 
subjects ranging from those whose princi- 
ples are obvious for every boy, to those 
which must remain mysteries in his mind; 
from those which solve practical problems 
whose chief factors a boy can profitably 
consider, to those whose practical side is 
not yet understood; from those which 
depend upon no new knowledge, but only 
upon new economic conditions, to those 
which have startled the scientific world. Mr. 
Baker has made his book entertaining. He 
has not loaded it down with information. On 
the contrary, it must be an inactive-minded 
boy who is satisfied with what he finds here. 
The question of dollars and cents is, in most 
of the chapters, brought to the focus of at- 
tention. The purpose seems to be to turn 
the boy’s love of the marvellous to account 
in order to impress him with conceptions of 
the great science of economy. Mechanical 
contrivances, his natural delight, are kept 
scrupulously out of view. Purely scientific 
matters are apparently not deemed impor- 
tant enough to cal] for any great accuracy 
of statement. Thus, to give one example out 
of many, the boy is told that heat, light, and 
electricity are all vibrations of the ether 
(p. 83); although, in fact, heat is the energy 
of relative motion of the minute parts of or- 
dinary matter, and is not necessarily vibra- 
tory, while a charge of electricity, what- 
ever it is, is certainly not a vibration. It 
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would have been perfectly possible without 
making the book any the less entertaining, 
to have given it a high value for the boy’s 
growing understanding of the scientific 
points involved in the different inventions, 
so that he should treasure and cherish it 
more and more with advancing years. Its 
thick, glossy paper, almost like Bristol 
board, suggests that it was intended to be 
read many times and pondered deeply; but 
such an expectation will be disappointed. 
A book after a boy’s own heart, therefore, 
it is not quite, though a boy will be glad 
enough to get and read it. The illustra- 
tions are interesting and not extravagant. 
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